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“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


*“My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was something wrong with my nerves? 
“To my relief, the doctor didn’t think so. He asked if 
I’d been sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d 
been drinking lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people 
can’t take the caffein in coffee. Change to Postum, the 
doctor advised. It’s 100% caffein-free—can’t make you 
nervous or keep you awake. ee : 
“My grandchildren certainly noticed the change! @ehRRAl 
When you sleep well, when you’re not on edge, you have 'PosTUM 
lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum. You willbe too!” (7a 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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“All that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for right; 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that is 
gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, 
wherever virtue and merit are found—let 
this be the argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philippians, 
Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST. Its contents, therefore, may 
come from any source, magazine, book, 
newspaper, syndicate, of whatever lan- 
guage, of any writer. Of course, this does 
not mean approval of the “entire source” 
but only of what is published. 





It takes “shy” grapes to make the 


proud wines of The Christian Brothers 


HE VINES you see 
C above are known as 
“shy bearers.” It takes a 
whole acre of them to pro- 
duce a mere ton and a half 
of grapes. But those “shy” 
grapes make the world’s 
most magnificent wines. 

The Napa Valley vine- 
yards of The Christian 


Brothers are planted exclu- 
sively with these noble vari- 
eties. Every vine is tended 
by hand. 

There are easier ways of 
making wine. The Brothers 
chose their way long ago. 
They labor in an ancient 
tradition, and see no rea- 
son at all to change. 
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Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling wines and 
brandy. Sole Distrs.: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., N.Y., N.Y., Chicago, III., New Orleans, La., San Francisco, Cal, 





By Kay Sullivan 


Absent-Mindedness Pays Off in Flubber 


In The Absent-Minded Professor, 
Fred MacMurray comes up with a dis- 
covery that might well be the answer 
to today’s transportation problems as 
well as a boon to athletes, skyscraper 
engineers, missile experts and second- 
story men. It’s flubber, a rubbery sub- 
stance possessing powerful antigravi- 
tational energy. Used on tires, it sends 
an old Model T soaring through the 
sky like a jet. Applied to shoes, it en- 
ables an entire basketball team to 
bounce to victory over the heads of 
their opponents. Small wonder that 
Washington is eager to get the secret 
formula and that inventor MacMurray 
is beset by villainous citizens trying to 
steal his secret. 

MacMurray, at home in the role of 


the forgetful professor, is properly 
quizzical and bewildered—so much so 
that he fails to show up for his wedding 
three times in a row. He is abetted by a 
cast of equally proficient comedy pros, 
including Keenan Wynn, his father Ed 
Wynn, and Tommy Kirk. Nancy Ol- 
son plays the long-suffering bride with 
charm and forbearance. 

A Walt Disney production, the film 
is being released by the Buena Vista 
Distribution Co. 

For nail-biting movie-goers who 
thrive on suspense, The Naked Edge 
has all the qualifications of a first-rate 
chiller. The film marks the first time 
that Gary Cooper has played a straight 
suspense role—no “Yups,” no horses. 
Instead, he is a man suspected by his 


Professor MacMurray stirs up “flubber,” which bounces school team to victory. 





Deborah Kerr, Diane Cilento face up 
to accused murderer Gary Cooper. 
wife of committing an unsolved mur- 
der. Deborah Kerr, a beautiful but sus- 
picious wife, determines to solve the 
mystery by herself. The climax is one 
of those “cinema secrets” which review- 
ers and audience are asked not to re- 

veal. 

There’s an illustrious supporting 
cast, including Michael Wilding, Eric 
Portman, Hermione Gingold, and 
Ronald Howard, plus some fascinating 
views of London, where the film was 
made. A Pennebaker-Baroda produc- 
tion, it is a United Artists release. 

From the National Legion of De- 
cency comes a special recommendation 
for Question 7, a German-English film 
produced by Louis de Rochemont As- 
sociates in cooperation with Lutheran 
Film Associates. Comments the legion: 
this powerful motion picture drama- 
tizes what is certainly the most vital 
human problem in the world today: the 
threat of atheistic tyranny to the free- 
dom and dignity of man. Authentic in 
its depiction of life under communist 
tule, the story, which centers around 
an Evangelical pastor and his teen-age 
son, is based on actual incidents and on 
documents from East Germany. 

“We strongly recommend Question 
7 to every movie-goer,” says the legion, 
“because of the excellent treatment of 
significant subject matter and _ its 
timely, universal theme.” 





“_.. quite up to professional 
standards ... capable of 
producing superb tapes...” 
— High Fidelity Magazine 


Rated “A” by one of the two 
major independent consumer 
testing organizations. 
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CONTINENTAL 


is more than just a fine 
hi-fi stereo tape recorder 


7 FOR EXAMPLE... 
He uses the Continental 
‘300’ at its SLOW speed 
for his sermons 


=< 


3 SPEEDS FOR VERSATILITY 
...each speed providing a degree of fidelity 
that other recorders can equal only at their 


next higher speed! SLOW: 1% inches per 
second—AM radio quality for excellent speech 
recordings and popular music, with maximum 
tape economy. MEDIUM: 3% inches per sec- 
ond—for critical speech recording and high 
fidelity music reproduction. FAST: 7% inches 
per second for professional high fidelity results. 
4 TRACKS FOR ECONOMY 

The ‘300’ lets you make double use of your tape 
in stereo playback, and monophonic recording 
and playback. 

The ‘300’ comes complete with power amplifier, 
recording and playback preamplifier, Norelco 
wide-range loudspeaker and high fidelity 
dynamic microphone. 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 
High Fidelity Products Div., 1MM5 
230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 





RECORDS 


Two famous West Coast musicians, 
Paul Weston and Joseph Rottura, 
have produced an exceptionally fine 
educational record designed to help 
children understand and learn the re- 
sponses sung at high Mass. Called We 
Sing the Mass, it features helpful nar- 
ration as well as a class-room situation 
wherein treble voices are used to enable 
children to imitate their own pitch 
ranges more easily when trying out the 
responses. An LP monaural, it is ob- 
tainable from Hanover Music Corp., 
1491 No. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 
($4.98). 

No excuse for saying “I don’t know 
how” any longer. There’s a sextet of 
Hear-how-to discs available, guar- 
anteed to improve anyone’s life. The 
six: Hear How to Play Winning 
Bridge; to Improve Your Golf; to Plan 
the Perfect Dinner Party; to Touch- 
Type; to be a Better Bowler; and to 
Feel Fit all Day. In each case, the ad- 
vice comes from experts. Instructive 
and diverting, the six cost $10 a set, or 
$1.98 singly. The set is published by 
Carlton Records. 

Ex-child piano prodigy Peter Nero 
(below) has just turned out his first 
album, Piano Forte. Refreshingly dif- 
ferent, it interlaces pop tunes with Bach 
and jazz. rca-VicToR, LPM 2334, 
$3.98; tsp 2334 (stereo), $4.98. 


BOoKS 


Two books which every bride-to-be 
will enjoy are fresh from the presses. 
How to Plan and Have a Beautiful 
Wedding, by Marjorie O’Shaughnessy 
(Frederick Fell, $1.98), is a slender 
volume, bursting with helpful informa- 
tion. In addition to all the pertinent 
facts about bridal etiquette, it offers 
useful timetables and work sheets to 
help in planning and budgeting the 
events of the Big Day. 

Dear Newlyweds (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $3.95) is a collection of the 
Vatican talks made to newly married 
couples by Pope Pius XII. The talks, 
selected and translated by James F. 
Murray, Jr., and Bianca M. Murray, 
provide an uplifting and practical con- 
cept of marriage for all married couples, 
brand-new or celebrating golden anni- 
versaries. 

An unusual prize for the cookbook 
collector is Catch ’em and Cook ’em 
by Bunny Day (Doubleday, $1.95). A 
breezy, cheerful account of how to eat, 
open, clean, and prepare all kinds of 
shellfish, it will make you hustle right 
to shore or fish market. 

Animal lovers, parents looking for 
the unusual in bedtime stories and 
readers who appreciate the unique, 
will hail Fifty Animal Stories of St. 
Francis by Raphael Brown (Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press, $2.95). It appears 
that St. Francis had encounters with 
and loved every living thing, from ants 
to rams, fish to pigs. Charmingly told 
and illustrated. 

President Kennedy’s Profiles in 
Courage has been issued in a Young 
Readers Edition (Harper Bros. $1.95). 
The President has provided a special 
introductory letter for his newest read- 
ing audience. 
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MONUMENTS TO THE LIVING FAITH OF FRENCH 
CANADA. The many shrines of La Province de Québec are 
a source of constant inspiration to the devout who travel 
from afar to visit them. Plan to join the thousands finding 
spiritual peace and consolation at Québec’s beautiful shrines 
and sanctuaries. You will be made welcome with traditional 
French-Canadian hospitality in comfortable, modern inns 
and hotels. 


For information send in coupon, or apply to our New York offices, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU, 
come to 710 Grande-Allée East, Dept. AC- 123 
Québec City, Canada. 


Please send me free copy of “Shrines of La Province 


UFBEC | de Québec” and other booklets you have available, 


| Address... 
CANADA'S FRENCH PROVINCE | city 





She Sings Pop Tunes 


But Likes Gregorian 


Church musicians of the early Mid- 
dle Ages and Jo Stafford have much in 
common, in love of Gregorian chant. 

Miss Stafford, generally acknowl- 
edged to be one of the classic singers 
in the popular field, regards the chant 
named after Pope Gregory I as “thril- 
ling music because it is so pure.” 

In fact, she thinks that teaching 
young people the rudiments of Gre- 
gorian chant is one of the best ways to 
interest them in music. 

“Children understand its simplicity 
just as they understand the sound of 
birds singing,” she says. “For the young 
ear, it is beautifully uncomplicated.” 

Jo is married to conductor-composer 
Paul Weston, and she would rather 
talk about one of his most recent proj- 
ects than her own busy career. 

“Paul and a partner have just pro- 
duced a marvelous record to teach chil- 
dren the Mass responses,” she says. 
(See record column this issue). “It’s 
called We Sing the Mass, and I think 
he really felt the need for it when he 
heard our two little ones marching 
around the house after Mass, singing 
the responses to the tune of TV com- 
mercials!” 

The Westons are parishioners of 
Good Shepherd church in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Their two would-be 
acolytes are Timothy John, 9, and Amy 
Anne, going on 5. 

“They both have an excellent ear 
for music,” says their proud mother. 
“Their current love is harmony, and 


each tries to outdo the other in holding 
notes. 

“The important thing is never to try 
to force children into liking music,” 
she says. “Let it come naturally by sur- 
rounding them with good music at 
home, letting them see that it is an im- 
portant, happy part of family life.” 

She recommends the church choir 
as one means of developing youthful 
musical interests. 

This summer Jo and her family will 
go to London, where she will do a 
series of hour-long video-taped pro- 
grams. Orders for the show have al- 
ready piled up from Canada, Japan, 
Australia, Germany, France, Italy, 
Mexico, Portugal, and the Scandin- 
avian countries. 

All this is gratifying but not sur- 
prising to Jo, whose record sales have 
topped the 25 million mark. She 
credits her success to the caliber of 
music she chooses for her albums. 

“It’s the songs I sing that make me 
friends all over the world,” she says. 








A BARRE GUILD 
MONUMENT 


... love’s everlasting gift 


For generations, American families have erected 
beautiful Barre Guild Monuments made from 
durable Select Barre Granite. 


Barre Guild Monuments are guaranteed in 
writing... and they may be obtained from your 
local monument dealer. 
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Cainolic Digast 2 


He radiates warmth to a world 
chilled by fear and pride 


POPE JOHN TODAY 


By Francis Sugrue 
Condensed from “Popes in the Modern World’’* 


eS SeS5] ARDINAL Cana spoke 
LAE “| from the balcony of St. 
~LAA Peter’s at six o'clock on 

} the evening of Oct. 28, 

1958: “I announce to 
you a great joy. We have a Pope: the 
most Eminent and Reverend Lord 
Cardinal Roncalli, who has chosen 
the name of John xxi.” 

The multitude gave the dramatic 
announcement its time-honored re- 
ception: but when the tumult and 
shouting had died, many people be- 
gan to ask, “Who is he?” To be sure, 
Cardinal Roncalli was known in dip- 
lomatic circles. For 30 years he had 
been a papal representative, first 
in Bulgaria, then in Turkey and 
Greece, finally in Paris. He had been 
the popular Patriarch of Venice for 
five years. But before the election, 
newspaper stories speculating on the 
next Pope had his name in the last 
paragraph if he were mentioned in 
the papers at all. 





It wasn’t long before the new 
Pope’s benevolent countenance was 
recognized by everyone. People felt 
the warmth of his character just by 
looking at his pictures. Some started 
calling him Uncle John. A news 
magazine said he was becoming the 
best-loved Pope of modern times. 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston called 
him Good Pope John. 

Like good wine, he has warmed 
the imagination of people living in 
a cold, tasteless world. Stories about 
him have delighted Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. 

In the week before his coronation 
an aide asked a question, expecting 
a command. “Ask me some other 
time,” Pope John said. “I am not 
broken in yet.” 

In addressing a Pope, one is sup- 
posed to use the title “Most Blessed 
Father.” In the early days of his pon- 
tificate, every time he heard the salu- 
tation John turned in surprise. 


*© 1961 by Francis Sugrue, and reprinted with permission of Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Park 
Ave. S., New York City 16. 272 pp. $5.95. 
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According to tradition, Catholics 
kneel when they enter and when 
they leave the presence of the Holy 
Father. 

John didn’t mind occasional vis- 
itors doing that, but when his aides 
went to their knees at every coming 
and going he saw fit to take drastic 
action. 

Word was passed that members of 
the Vatican staff were to kneel twice 
a day, once on greeting him in the 
morning and once before saying 
good night. 

He began turning up in unexpect- 
ed places. Because he had relished a 
meal prepared for seminarians from 
40 countries visiting Castel Gandol- 
fo, he went into the kitchen to thank 


the cooks. He told them how he had 
once tried his hand at cooking, but 
without marked success. 

“My mother told me to watch the 
corn-meal mush and take it off when 
it boiled,” he said. “I did. I took it 
off as soon as the first bubble ap- 
peared. It was a disaster.” 

When Cardinal Roncalli became 
Pope John, his valet, Guido Gusso, 
who had served him for many years, 
found it difficult to cope with the 
fact that his master was now the rep- 
resentative of Christ on earth. When 
called he would rush to the Pope and 
fall at once on his knees. He had 
trouble coming to his feet again even 
when the Pope said sharply, “Get off 
your knees.” John considered it an 
unseemly way for a man to carry on 
before a former peasant. 

“Forgive me, but it is stronger 
than I,” Guido tried to explain. He 
said that a mysterious force kept 
pushing him down in the Pope’s 
presence. 

“If you go on behaving like this,” 
John grumbled, “I'll have to look for 
another valet. Let’s pretend that we 
are still in Venice.” 

The custom of the Pope’s eating 
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alone was contrary to John’s nature. 
As nuncio to Paris he had a maxim 
that a good table and a good cellar 
are great assets in the art of diploma- 
cy. In Venice he kept an open house, 
explaining that at any time someone 
might wander in who was hungry, 
or “might even go to Confession.” 
"7 hey want me to eat by myself,” 
Pope John lamented. But this crisis 
he dissolved ri record time. “I tried 
it for one week and I was not com- 
fortable,” he said. “Then I searched 


through Sacred Scripture for some- 
thing saying I had to eat alone. I 
found nothing, so I gave it up and 
it’s much better now.” 

His coronation was on Nov. 4, 
1958. Afterward he sat down to table 
in his Vatican apartment with his 


sister and three brothers, who still 
lived in or around Sotto I] Monte, 
the village where the Pope was born. 
Also on hand for the meal were 18 
nephews, nieces, and cousins, who 
sat at a table in the next room. They 
enjoyed a blithe few hours of chat- 
ting, laughing, and dining. The 
scene would have made an interest- 
ing painting. 

The Pope’s sister, Assunta, 73, had 
arrived at the Vatican carrying a 
large supply of homemade sausage. 
It was all for her brother, she said. 
because “God knows what kind of 
food they give him here.” The broth- 
ers, Saverio, Alfredo, and Giuseppe, 
were weighed down with heavy card- 
board suitcases. “We have been told 
that city food is not as good as ours.” 

The custom of the Pope's eating 


alone did have a common-sense basis. 
In this way His Holiness wouldn’t 
run the risk of offending anyone. If 
he ate with one cardinal, wouldn’t he 
have to give every member of the 
Sacred College a turn? If he asked 
the head of one state to stay for 
lunch, would it not be considered a 
snub to another nation if its chief of 
state was not invited? 

The papal advisers had some bad 
moments when the Queen Mother 
and Princess Margaret called on the 
Pope in April, 1959. He wished to 
serve them lunch. “No, no,” the ad- 
visers said, hoping the Pope would- 
n't insist. He finally was persuaded 
that his proposed lunch might be 
too much of a shock for Vatican 
precedent. 

The Holy Father just cannot 
abide formality when it comes to re- 
freshment time. For him, drinking a 
cup of tea or a glass of wine with 
company is a practical expression of 
God’s command to love one another. 
Returning from an audience one 
day, he found upholsterers at work 
in his apartment. He invited them to 
lunch. The men protested in horror 
that they could not think of doing 
such a thing; the very idea of eating 
with the Pope seemed sacrilegious. 
So John made arrangements for 
them to eat in the adjoining room. 

The day after his election the new 
Pope made a tour of his territory. No 
Pontiff in at least 40 years had in- 
spected the Vatican so thoroughly. 

It has taken time for the 900-odd 
Vatican citizens to get used to the 
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gregarious Pope John. He wants to 
know about everything as he follows 
his rule of “seeing much” and cor- 
recting “just a little.” 

One thing he corrected was the 
wage scale of Vatican employees. 
They would have been considered 
low in almost any part of Italy. To 
be sure, the Vatican people did pay 
low rents and had the right to buy in 
a tax-free grocery and pharmacy, but 
still they had to scrimp with a pay 
env elope that sometimes contained 
$20 a week. John thinks that a 
Church which preaches social jus- 
tice should set an example by paying 
its help well. 

When one of his assistants asked 
him when he wanted the roof of St. 
Peter’s closed off, the Pope didn’t 


comprehend. It was explained that 
the roof is open to tourists except 
when the Pope takes his walk in the 
Vatican Gardens. 

“Let the roof stay open while I’m 


out,” John. said. “I promise not to 
give any scandal to tourists.” 

Pope John usually retires at nine 
or ten o'clock at night. After a few 
hours of sleep, he may get out of bed 
to work an hour or two in his study. 
Yet he is up again at 4 a.M. to begin 
the day’s work. At the Vatican it is 
said, “He is like the country curate 
who awakens the town by ringing 
the church bell. The first one up in 
the Vatican every day is the Pope.” 

People who have an audience with 
him say they come away from the ex- 
perience filled with a rare gladness. 
Pius XII inspired awe when he was 


first seen, and then respect often 
turned to affection. John immediate- 
ly brings to mind a jovial, kindly 
friend of the family. 

One audience was a particularly 
happy occasion for the Pope as well 
as for his visitors. Fifty gondoliers 
from Venice came to Rome. He said 
the sight of them made him long to 
see the city of canals once again. 
They gave him a glass gondola. 

Another time Pope John granted 
an audience to a circus troupe of 250 
animal tamers, riders, clowns, and 
acrobats. The Pope patted Dolly, a 
playful lion cub, and reminded the 
animal, “You must behave here. We 
are only used to the calm lion of St. 
Mark” (a reference to the lion in the 
papal coat of arms). The owners of- 
fered to leave the lion with the Pope, 
but his assistants hastily refused the 
gift before he could answer. 

In most of his audiences he speaks 
Italian, but he is fluent, in varying 
degrees, in other languages, too. He 
terms his French comme ¢i, comme 
ca (so-so). One French visitor said, 
after a papal audience, “John is the 
only person in Italy who admits to 
speaking French imperfectly. And it 
isn’t true. His French is fine.” The 
Holy Father also speaks Bulgarian, 
Turkish, and modern Greek. He un- 
derstands a bit of Russian, too. 

When the Queen Mother and 
Princess Margaret called on him, the 
conversation was in French. John 
apologized for not speaking English; 
he promised the royal ladies that “it 
will be the next language I learn.” 
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He told Cardinal Spellman that 
some day he would master the Eng- 
lish language, even, if need be, “in 
paradise.” He is being tutored by his 
secretary, Msgr. Thomas Ryan, of 
Tipperary, Ireland. This has caused 
many whimsical comments about 
the Pope’s Irish brogue, but he real- 
ly speaks English with an Italian ac- 
cent. 

A news photo during President 
Eisenhower’s Vatican visit in De- 
cember, 1959, showed the Pope and 
the President laughing heartily. 
Newspapers received calls from read- 
ers who wished to be in on the joke. 
It was explained that when Pope 
John was about to read a 600-word 
speech in English he turned to Eis- 
enhower and remarked, “Ora ne sen- 
ti una bella.” The President’s inter- 


preter, Col. Vernon Walter, had 


made the translation: “This is going 


1»? 


to be a beaut 

John has not tried to follow Pius 
XII’s practice of carefully preparing 
a special message for each profession- 
al or trade group arriving at the Vati- 
can. Pius wanted to give advice that 
would be pertinent to the occupation 
of those in the audience. John, how: 
ever, thinks that people need to hear 
the simple religious truths reiterated. 

Three thousand persons who gath- 
ered at Castel Gandolfo one sum- 
mer’s day heard him say, “I know we 
all feel a tendency to tell lies in or- 
der to avoid any sort of trouble, but 
you must remember that truth, chari- 
ty, and love are three of the most 
important principles of the Church.” 


In his first few months he made 25 
trips outside Vatican walls. Friendly 
punsters in Rome tabbed him “John- 
ny Walker.” One winter’s day no one 
could find him. The word went out: 
“The Pope is missing!” There were 
wild, wonderful scenes of dismay. 
Finally, after an hour and a half, he 
was found visiting a home for old 
priests some miles from the Vatican. 

Another time he was discovered at 
the Pontifical Roman seminary with 
the rector, Msgr. Pio Paschini, an old 
friend, telling the seminarians stories 
of his own youth. He also told them 
about a retreatmaster who gave a talk 
on purgatory. The priest became car- 
ried away with this subject; he began 
yelling, “Fire! Fire!” with such vigor 
that people who lived near the school 
came rushing into the street to see 
the blaze. 

The Italian government, which 
felt responsible for the Pope’s safety 
in Rome, finally stationed two motor- 
cycle policemen at the exit of the 
papal palace. They would move into 
position whenever John’s car came 
out, whether he wanted them to or 
not. 

A few days after his election, Pope 
John expressed a desire to travel to 
the famous shrine in Lourdes. Again 
the officials of the Vatican were 
thrown into consternation. In mod- 
ern times a papal trip of the kind was 
unprecedented, and, it was argued, 
there were solid reasons why it 
should remain unprecedented. If the 
Pope were going to travel to shrines 
in far-off places, Catholics all over 
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the world would expect a papal visit. 

Apparently John was convinced 
by the argument. In one large audi- 
ence he said he never expected to 
travel far from the Vatican. “I am 
happy that so many of you come 
here,” he said, “since the duties of 
the pontificate force me to sacrifice 
ever seeing my native town again, or 
of traveling afar except when my 
benediction will no longer be need- 
ed.” He was indicating that his death 
would be the next long journey he 
would take. 

On the 9th of each month Pope 
John goes to a tomb in St. Peter's ba- 
silica lettered simply “Pius P.P. XII.” 


He kneels and meditates. Once he 
even had his motorcycle escort join 
him at the tomb. 

On one of the walls of his study, 
he has hung paintings of the five 
Popes he has known in his lifetime: 
Leo XIII, St. Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII. He has said 
that each of them contributed to the 
honor he now receives. Those five 
men made the Church young and 
resilient and aware in worldly mat- 
ters. 

They also made the Church 
strong spiritually as it has ever been 
in all its history. Now it is Pope 
John’s turn. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


Some years ago I was instrumental in getting a nursing scholarship for a girl 
whose mother was raising a family alone as well as caring for her invalid 
mother. I knew the girl to be of high intelligence and excellent character, 
and quite by chance I was allowed to go before the selection board and argue 
her cause. 


Years later, I returned to my home town for the birth of my fourth child. 
The baby was perfect in every way except for a slight congestion of the lungs. 
But during the night, the supervisor of nurses (who was working overtime 
because of 2 staff shortage) noticed that my baby daughter had taken a very 
bad turn. With the aid of another Catholic nurse, she immediately baptized 
my child. She also sent for my family doctor, who in turn called in a specialist. 
My husband was notified that our baby would probably not live through the 
night. The supervisor stayed on through two more shifts, watching our baby 
and administering treatments the doctors would trust to her only. 


The next day brought news that our baby would live after all. The doctors 
were warm in their praise of the supervisor, and I asked that I might meet her 
to thank her personally. Who, indeed, should she prove to be but my little 
scholarship winner! Mrs. Robert J. Barber. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Language: 
the 
Soldier's 
New 


Sidearm 


By Dave Riley 


Condensed from ‘ ‘Columbia’* 


HE CRIPPLED U.S. bomber crash- 

landed in a pasture in Yugo- 
slavia; the year was 1943, The crew 
was scurrying from the craft to seek 
cover. Suddenly a band of Yugo- 
slav guerrillas came charging nl 
a grove. They held the airmen at 
gunpoint. One of them confiscated 
the flyers’ weapons. 

“We're Americans! Americans!” 
the pilot shouted, pointing at the 
plane’s markings. But his cries made 
no impression. The guerrilla leader 
attempted to interrogate the Yanks 
in his own tongue. 

“They couldn’t tell who we were 
and we couldn’t help them a bit,” 
the pilot recalled years later, “until 
a tech sergeant of Slavic desrent 
spoke up. He wasn’t speaking the 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. 
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The U.S 


finest linguistic training center 


. army now has the world’s 


guerrillas’ language, but something 
close enough to it to save our necks. 
Those boys weren’t taking any 
chances until they knew for sure 
who we were. And if they couldn't 
find out—well, it would be better to 
shoot us than worry about us.” 

That crew learned in a few terri- 
fying minutes the immense value of 
language training. The government 
may have taken longer to learn this 
same lesson, but it learned it well. 
Today the U.S. runs the world’s 
finest linguistic training center, the 
Army Language school at the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey, Calif. One of the 
graduates of the school’s Polish de- 
partment is the pilot of that 2nd 
World War bomber. 

The school had its beginning in 


1961. @ 1961, and reprinted with permission, 
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an abandoned hangar at Crissy feld, 
San Francisco, just five weeks before 
Pearl Harbor. Japanese was the only 
language offered during that early 
period. Eight instructors taught 60 
students by day and worked far into 
the night writing the first textbooks. 

The school had several homes dur- 
ing the war years, finally moving to 
its present location on the tip of the 
Monterey peninsula in 1947, The 
one-language curriculum has been 
expanded to 28 tongues. Present 
techniques are a far cry from the 
days of Crissy field, when orange 
crates were desks and the texts were 
just one lesson ahead of the students. 
The school now trains 2,000 officers 
and enlisted men annually. 

“A year ‘of four-hour-a-week study 
of a language,” says Col. James Col- 
lins, the school’s commandant, “no 
more qualifies a man as a linguist 
than a single year of physics prepares 
him for work as a nuclear scientist.’ 
An ALs schedule consists of six class 
hours a day, five days a week, plus 
three hours daily of outside study. 
This program is maintained through- 
out the student’s stay at the school, 
whether it be for six months or a 
year. 

“We don’t work wonders here,’ 
Colonel Collins says. “We just work 
—period.” 

The policy of never assigning 
more than eight students to a single 
classroom assures each student 
plenty of individual attention and 
ample opportunity to speak the 
language. The students are placed 


? 


together according to class standing, 
not military rank, An infantry corp- 
oral may find himself sitting next to 
a colonel slated for embassy duty. 

Every type of military occupation 
is represented. Cooks, intelligence 
specialists, military policemen, med- 
ics, and hundreds of others are being 
trained in line with the proposition 
that “language is the soldier’s new 
sidearm.” The object is not to train 
interpreters, but to eliminate them 
by equipping each branch with as 
many linguists as possible, thus en- 
abling the U.S. to work much more 
efhciently with foreign forces. 

The tremendous task facing the 
500-man faculty is maintaining 
student interest over the lengthy 
courses. Joseph St. Clair, chairman 
of the Hungarian department, calls 
it the job “of bringing the language 
to life.” 

“The student must realize,” St. 
Clair says, “that a language like 
Hungarian is a tool which people 
use to buy bread, to build houses, 
to converse with, and, unfortunately, 
to fight wars with.” 

The Hungarian department's at- 
tempt to bring the language to life 
takes the form of a three-day student 
trip to the Hungarian community in 
Los Angeles. The students make the 
journey south on Friday, register at a 
Hungarian hotel that evening, and 
are directed to a Hungarian restau- 
rant. After dinner, they go to a 
Hungarian theater. 

“Seeing a Hungarian movie is one 
thing,” St. Clair says. “Seeing one 
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in the company of Hungarians who 
came to see the movie, not just hear 
the language, is an entirely different 
matter.” 

The group spends Saturday visit- 
ing private homes. In the evening 
they attend a Hungarian ball, and 
they go to a Hungarian church on 
Sunday morning. 

“By Monday morning,” the di- 
rector says, “they think everyone in 
Los Angeles i is Hungarian. There is 
a great ‘value in ibe trips. As long 
as the student is speaking in a class- 
room he has the thought in the back 
of his mind that he is ‘playing house.’ 
Every time a class studies the res- 
taurant vocabulary somebody asks, 


‘Who would want to stuff a cab- 
bage?’ 


When he dines with a Hun- 
garian family he sees that the 
me -sounding foods really exist.” 

Extracurricular language projects 
are not restricted to a single depart- 
ment. The best known of these ac- 
tivities is the Russian-division stu- 
dent choir, the Cossacks in Khaki. 
The group was formed ten years 
ago. Neither Nicholas Vorobiov, the 
founder and present director, nor 
any of the school’s staff dreamed 
then that the choir would mushroom 
into the well-trained, highly popular 
group that it is today. It has received 
two first place awards in the all- 
army entertainment contest. 

The Cossacks, whose practice time 
is limited to two hours weekly, learn 
their four-part harmony directly 
from Vorobiov’s recitation. For the 
slim, graying director, it is a constant 
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battle against the graduation cycles 
to maintain a proper balance of ex- 
perienced voices. The group may 
number 200 for a Thanksgiving con- 
cert and dwindle to 75 by Christmas. 

The choir’s concert year reaches 
its climax each November at San 
Francisco’s Russian Emigré ball. 
Some 2,000 members of the Cali- 
fornia Russian community pack 
themselves into the auditorium for 
the rare treat of hearing their native 
folk songs rendered in hearty Sla- 
vonic fashion. 

Several years ago, the school’s 
Catholic chaplain, Father (Col.) 
Peter Rush, read a news story about 
religious oppression in Czechoslo- 
vakia. He was reminded that many 
of the ALs instructors were country- 
men and relatives of the persecuted 
people he was reading about. Father 
Rush called chairmen of the various 
language departments and described 
a plan for Sunday Masses commemo- 
rating the pre-communist culture of 
several Eastern European nations. 

Faculty members greeted the pro- 
posal with cotiuadiann. The Polish 
department made preparations for 
the first Mass. A choir of students 
and instructors sang Polish hymns; 
members of the Polish community 
rounded up Polish missals. Father 
Rush spent many hours delving into 
Polish history to prepare an appro- 
priate sermon. Today, three years 
after that first Mass, the chapel is 
the scene of at least one such Mass 
each month commemorating reli- 
gious customs of countries on both 
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sides of the iron and bamboo cur- 
tains. 

The Fresno Register has called the 
instructors “the most distinguished 
international faculty in the world.” 
Among the Russian teachers is 
George Markov, 18 years a Soviet 
general. Stasy Rastykus, one-time 
chief of staff of the Lithuanian army, 
also is on the faculty. C. Y. Lee wrote 
a novel which was transformed into 
the Rodgers and Hammerstein hit 
Flower Drum Song while he was an 
instructor in the Chinese depart- 
ment. 

Fifteen years ago Dr. Pao Ch’en 
Lee was the head of the Chinese 
Conservatory of Music. Today he is 
chairman of the Presidio’s Chinese 
Mandarin department as well as di- 
rector of the Mandarin choir. 

How well can a graduate speak 
the tongue he has studied? “We can 
teach anyone to speak understand- 
ably,” a school official says. “Anyone, 
that is, who really wants to learn. 
Some learn to speak almost _per- 
fectly.” 

One army private from Akron, 
Ohio, completed the six-month Ger- 
man course in 16 weeks. The Ger- 
man friends he made during his 
subsequent European assignment 
marveled at his fluency. They said 
they detected his foreign birth only 
“because he spoke German too well 
for one living in a rural area of 
Germany.” 
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The necessity for understanding 
what the rest of the world is saying 
cannot be overemphasized. Forty per 
cent of the U.S. military force is 
scattered through 73 foreign lands. 

“The need,” says Colonel Collins, 
“js to get on speaking terms with the 
rest of the world. Many countries are 
tottering on the fence between East 
and West. If we can’t understand 
these people, and make our purposes 
clear to them, we have no hope of 
bringing them into the Western 

”» 
camp. 

A recent example of the “fence- 
manship” the colonel describes oc- 
curred during the disaster period 
following a Peruvian earthquake. 
Both the U.S. and Russia sent aid 
to an Indian tribe in the stricken 
area. Among the supplies the U.S. 
sent were " hous of tins of 
powdered milk, all with labels in 
English. 

The Indians mistook the powder 
for meal, and misuse resulted in a 
wave of indigestion. Russian emis- 
saries who had taken the trouble to 
learn the native dialect told the 
Indians that the Americans had real- 
ly intended to poison them and then 
take their land. Shortly afterward, 
an American foreign- -aid official was 
dispatched to the army language 
school to study a dialect akin to that 
of the Indians. He later returned to 
Peru and set up a language-training 
center for others working there. 


Some parents refuse to see the handwriting on the 


wall until they become landlords. 


Morris Bender. 





Economists confirm a suspicion that Americans 
are becoming less interested in material goals 
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Condensed from “U.S. News & World Report”’* 


IG CHANGES are taking place in 
the way Americans spend their 
money. We now appear less inter- 
ested in a new car or household ap- 
pliance each year. Instead, we use 
the old model a little longer. With 
the money saved, one can buy a boat 
or take a vacation in Europe. 

The rush to college campuses has 
made spending on education a major 
item in the family budget. Many 
families are scrimping on household 
goods and entertainment to meet col- 
lege costs. 

An upsurge in outdoor recreation 
is bringing heavy demands for hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, and other 


sporting equipment. At the same 
time, more money than ever before 
is being spent on books, phonograph 
records, and concerts. 

Billions in spending are involved 
in these shifts in consumer prefer- 
ences. For some industries this means 
booming demand. For others, such 
as autos and appliances, changes in 
buying habits are bringing major 
problems. And more industries may 
soon be affected. 

Prof. Malcolm McNair, retail- 
sales authority at Harvard’s Gradu- 
ate Schoo] of Business, says, “Annual 
model changes seem to be losing 
their appeal,” and makes this predic- 


*Feb. 6, 1961. © 1961 by U.S. News Publishing Corp., 2300 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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tion: “Other industries may have 
ahead of them an experience similar 
to that of the automobile industry. 
They may find that their appraisal 
of consumer buying motives has not 
kept up with changing times.” 

The most significant change now 
under way is the revamping of the 


household budget. Much of this re- 


vision is to provide for bigger fam- 


ilies. There are now nearly 55 mil- 
lion people in this country between 
the ages of five and 21. That's 38% 
more than ten years ago. 

Families with growing children 
have heavy expenses for food, cloth- 
ing, medical and dental care, and 
household expenses of all kinds. The 
yearly cost of providing for a one- 
vear-old is about $400. By the time 
the child is five, the cost is more 
than $500. When he reaches 15, 
parents must spend over $800 a year. 
Expenses soar when youngsters enter 
college, as record numbers are now 
doing. There are now about 2.1 mil- 
lion persons between 18 and 21 in 
college. That’s a whopping 61% 
more than in 1950. And colleges ex- 
pect even larger attendance in the 
years ahead. 

The cost of four years of college 
now ranges from about $5,200 in a 
state college to $8,400 or more in a 
privately endowed college. These 
costs are up sharply over a few years 
ago. You can see why many families 
these days are driving the car a little 
longer or making the washer do for 
another year. It all adds up to some 


basic shifts in family spending. 


Tastes of consumers for certain 
products also seem to be undergoing 
a major change, as in autos, for ex- 
ample. Until a year or two ago, most 
people wanted powerful motors, lots 
of chrome, soaring tail fins. The first 
postwar compact, the Henry J, failed 
to click early in the 50’s. At that 
time, people wanted big, flashy cars 
loaded with gadgets. Now that’s all 
changed. People are snapping up the 
new compacts. The big desire is for 
economy. People want high gasoline 
inileage, low maintenance cost. Mar- 
ket researchers report that the auto- 
mobile no longer is the prime “status 
symbol.” Reason: nearly everybody's 
got a car. 

Close to 2 million people now 
have second homes for vacations or 
for weekend living. About 100,000 
of these second homes were built 
last year, and builders look for a 
200,000 annual building rate by the 
late 60’s. Swimming pools are en- 
joying a new surge of popularity. 
Trade sources estimate that $1 bil- 
lion was spent last year on 85,000 
pools. The market researchers have 
decided that a second home or a 
swimming pool in the back yard is 
replacing the luxury car as a “status 
symbol.” 

For thousands of other Americans, 
however, money saved on an annual 
model change is being spent for such 
things as foreign travel. Says a San 
Francisco businessman, “I’d rather 
spend $2,000 on a trip abroad this 
summer than on turning in my pres- 
ent car.” 
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A New York housewife says, 
find ourselves cutting corners and 
scrimping on the car in order to save 
for a European trip. Maybe it’s a 
move away from material luxuries to 
the more intangible things.” 

Last year 1.7 million Americans 
toured foreign lands. That's 50% 
more than just five years ago. Their 
expenditures in 1960: $3 billion 

Americans from one end of the 
country to the other are going 2 for 
outdoor recreation. Sporting-goods 
stores are selling growing quantities 
of boats, camping equipment, hunt- 
ing and fishing gear, water skis, skin- 
diy ing equipment. Boating, in canoes 
to cruisers, is the favorite sport of 40 
million Americans, twice the number 
ten years ago. Last year these week- 
end widiors: spent $2.5 billion for 
motors, fuel, repairs, other 
items. That amount is twice as much 
as was spent in 1955. There are 
now 8 million recreational boats and 
6 million outboards in use. 

The number of licenses issued to 
hunters and fishermen each year, 
close to 40 million, has about dou- 
bled since 1950. So has the num- 
ber of campers at national parks. 

More than 100,000 people go 
mountain climbing on weekends, 
compared with just a handful a few 
years ago. Parachute jumping is one 
of the fastest- growing sports today— 
15,000 do it now as against 100 in 
1956. 

Bowling, 


boats, 


a sport for the 
whole family, is attracting thousands 
of new participants each year. Total 


often 
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now: more than 20 million bowlers. 

This trend toward participation in 
sports is having side effects. Pro- 
moters, say that this, plus television, 
has cut into the attendance at base- 
ball, boxing, other sports. 

Aimnhance at movies is way off, 
but people are spending more on the 
theater and concerts. Americans 
spent a record $300 million last year 
on plays, operas, musicals, and con- 
certs, according to a survey by the 
Du Pont Co. Another $85 million 
was spent on classical records alone. 
And sales of hi-fi equipment are 
booming. 

Each year, more than 15 million 
amateur enthusiasts paint, sketch, 
and sculpt with varying degrees of 
skill, spending more than $30 mil- 
lion for art supplies, according to the 
Du Pont survey. Another finding: 
“Public interest in art has been sufh- 
cient to establish more than 2,500 
museums, many ranking with the 
world’s best.” 

Despite TV, Americans appear to 
be reading more than ever before. 
About 10 million people belong to 
book clubs. Well over $1 billion was 
spent on books in 1960, a record. 
Publishers report more interest in 
serious works, less in light fiction. 
Sales of paperbacks alone came to 
nearly 1 million a day. Many of 
these were Westerns and mysteries, 
but a growing number were biogra- 
phy, history, science. 

A picture of a changing America 
emerges from these new spending 
patterns. 





Wonder Profits 
in 


Wonder Drugs 


The medicines cost you not more than 
they are worth but more than they should 


By Ralph Lee Smith 
Condensed from “The Health Hucksters”* 
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| ‘HERE IS NO QUESTION of the great 

benefits wrought by the “won- 
der drugs” in helping us toward bet- 
ter health and longer life. But their 
cost is high. The question is, do they 
cost too much? 

My next-door neighbor went to 
his pharmacist to get a prescription 
filled for a new drug. The pharma- 
cist looked at what the doctor had 
written and made a wry face. Then 
he went to his shelves and took down 
a bottle. My friend, who knows the 
pharmacist well, remarked, “You 


don’t look very happy.” The man 
shook his head. “Your doctor,” he 
said, “has been brainwashed.” 

After filling the prescription, the 
pharmacist showed my friend the 
doctor’s slip and took down The 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia. “This prescrip- 
tion,” said the pharmacist, “doesn't 
specify the medical formula, in Lat- 
in, as most prescriptions used to. It 
specifies a brand name, in plain 
English. This particular brand costs 
30¢ a tablet. I have several brand- 
name items with this identical for- 


*© 1960 by Ralph Lee Smith, and reprinted with the permission of Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York City 17. 248 pp. $3.95. 
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mula. If your doctor had written the 
generic name of the medicine instead 
of the brand name of the product, I 
could have given you the pills for 
15¢ each! But I have no legal right 
to give you anything but what this 
slip says.” 

He showed my friend the com- 
position of the product in The U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia and the label of the 
15¢ tablets. They were identical. 
“How does it happen?” my friend 
asked. f 

“The big medical companies drum 
up tremendous campaigns to get 
doctors to write brand-name prescrip- 
tions,” said the pharmacist. “The 
campaigns are a whopping success. 
Doctors these days rarely write Latin 
formulas for prescriptions for medi- 
cine; they write brand names.” 

Intrigued by the incident, my 
friend did a little “comparative shop- 
ping” on the generic Latin-name 
compound. He found that some 
drugstores sold that compound (un- 
der another name) for 6¢ a tablet, 
exactly 20% of what he had paid for 
the brand-name prescription written 
by his doctor. 

The next week I mentioned the 
incident to my own _ pharmacist. 
“Amen!” he said. “The big com- 
panies have got both the doctors and 
us pharmacists by the throat.” 

Every week of the year your drug- 
gist receives samples of perhaps 
eight new high-priced drugs. These 
new drugs are simultaneously pro- 
moted to the medical profession. 
Soon some prescription slips come in 


that specify the drug by its brand 
name. The pharmacist has no choice 
but to order each “new” drug as soon 
as the samples arrive. Most of these 
“new drugs” are not new in any 
scientific sense. Most of them are 
minor modifications of existing for- 
mulas, put out to meet the competi- 
tion of other firms. They serve little 
purpose other than to promote the 
commercial fortunes of their makers. 

This fact has been proved by re- 
cent Congressional investigations 
and independent research into the 
drug industry. The story is one of 
fantastic growth, relentless pressure 
on doctors, and profits greater than 
in almost any other American indus- 
try. It is paid for by the man at the 
bottom, you. It all happened so 
quickly that few people knew what 
was going on. 

Firms that manufacture prescrip- 
tion drugs are known as “ethical” 
drug companies, as distinguished 
from manufacturers of over-the- 
counter remedies. In 1939, the sales 
volume of the ethical drug industry 
was $200 million. In 1958 it was 
$1.5 billion. In 1959 it was $2 bil- 
lion, and going up. 

In 1940, ethical drug firms intro- 
duced fewer than 100 new drugs. 
The industry now introduces at least 
400 a year. In 1940, pharmacists 
compounded 75% of all prescrip- 
tions. Now, nine out of ten call for 
ready-made items. The pharmacist’s 
job is to pour them from a big botile 
into a small bottle. 

Profits in the industry might well 
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make it the envy of General Motors 
and U.S. Steel. One company had 
net earnings in 1959 that were 44% 
of its net worth; the U.S. manufac- 
turing average is 11%. The pharma- 
ceutical industry as a whole averages 
22-25% annually, in some years lead- 
ing all U.S. industries. Average 
profit before taxes in 1958 was 
19.9%, compared with 7.4% for 
manufacturing generally. 

How much of this volume of busi- 
ness represents real progress in medi- 
cine? Only a small portion of it, ac- 
cording to many doctors. Dr. Claude 
Forkner, professor of clinical medi- 
cine at Cornell university, says that 
there are only four useful sulfona- 
mide preparations, but 200 different 
brand-name _ sulfonamide products 
put out by the ethical drug com- 
panies. There are three or four basic 
antihistamine drugs, and 130 anti- 
histamine products; eight or ten nec- 
essary menatinic drugs Cused to treat 
anemia) and 300 preparations on the 
market. Very few of the swarms of 
new drugs contain previously un- 
known substances or genuinely im- 
portant new combinations. 

Unfortunately, physicians are only 
human. They are being subjected to 
what is perhaps the most intensive 
advertising assault ever launched. 
There are 150,000 doctors in the 
U.S. The ethical drug companies 
spend $750 million on promotion of 
their products to these doctors. That 
is, they spend $5,000 for every physi- 
cian. The firms maintain 15,000 
traveling salesmen called “detail 


men,” who are on the road all the 
time, making appointments with 
doctors and selling the company’s 
line of products. 

This activity does little to expand 
the legitimate market because there 
is little or no room for expansion of 
the need for a drug. The purpose is 
to get the doctor to write the brand 
name instead of the Latin generic 
name on prescription slips. Doctors 
are taught in medical schools not to 
do this, but the detail men have suc- 
cessfully undone the training. Ac- 
cording to James Cook, medical 
writer for the New York Post, 89% 
of doctors now prescribe drugs by 
brand name rather than scientific 
name. 

Caught in a dilemma, some physi- 
cians respond one way and some 
another. One group find among 
the myriad products one or two that 
work, and stick with them even 
though the welter of new drugs may 
include a few that really have greater 
value. Others simply throw up their 
hands and prescribe, by brand name, 
each new item as it is released, on 
the theory that it probably isn’t 
worse than the one put out a few 
months ago and may be an improve- 
ment. 

The work of the detail man is 
supplemented by direct-mail promo- 
tions to the doctor. The average doc- 
tor now receives nearly 5,000 pro- 
motional mailings a year, and in one 
day may receive $40 worth of sam- 
ples. Dr. James E. Bowes, who 
teaches at the University of Utah, 
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kept a year’s mailings and weighed 
them. They tipped the scales at 
365 lbs. The total to all doctors, he 
said, must weigh about 24,247 tons; 
postage alone must cost $12 million; 
and samples must cost about $68 
million. 

The era of the “wonder drug” 
dawned in 1943 when penicillin 
was first commercially produced. In 
1949 came the new steroid hormone 
compou nds for treating arthritis, and 
in the early 50’s came the great 
breakthrough i in nonbarbiturate tran- 
quilizing drugs, which have had so 
profound an impact in the treatment 
of mental illness. The pharmaceu- 
tical industry, formerly a modest 
handmaiden to the medical profes- 
sion, was placed in an entirely new 
position. It had a captive market to 
which it did not have to advertise 
and something that the market abso- 
lutely had to have. Their promotions 
could be aimed at a compact target: 
the nation’s doctors who prescribe 
the drugs. 

U.S. consumers often pay far 
more than foreign buyers for the 
same drugs, despite the expense of 
shipment to other countries. For ex- 
ample, 50 tablets of one drug cost 
85¢ in Argentina, $1.30 to $2.78 in 
Germany, $2.18 to $2.40 in Mexico, 
$1.30 to $4.64 in Belgium—and $5.42 
in the U.S. For a Venezuelan, 100 
tablets of a U.S.-made vitamin B-12 
product cost $2.63; American con- 
sumers pay $4.88. A series of three 
shots of polio vaccine costs $1.50 in 
Canada; in the U.S. it costs up to 


$8.10, plus the physician’s fees. An- 
other company charges retail drug- 
gists $39.50 per 1,000 for a tranquiliz- 
er that it sells to the U.S. government 
for 60¢ a thousand. This company’s 
suggested retail price to sufferers 
who need the drug is $65.83 a thou- 
sand. A smaller drug firm offers the 
same compound to druggists for 
$2.65 a thousand. 

Prices of antibiotics, Congression- 
al investigators found, have remained 
substantially unchanged for years, 
while prices of unpatented anti- 
biotics, whose manufacture is not 
under the control of the few big com- 
panies, have gone down steadily as 
production increased. The Congres- 
sional committee also found that 
major firms were making almost 
identical sealed bids to the U.S. gov- 
ernment for supplies of drugs. Two 
manufacturers of tranquilizers bid 
identically, down to a thousandth of 
a penny, on government orders for 
meprobamate. 

The firms have made strong ef- 
forts to enforce “fair-trade” agree- 
ments, which in some areas are 
backed by law. These agreements 
make it possible for manufacturers 
to fix retail prices. The American 
Association of Retired persons told 
the committee that one big company 
had cut off supplies of drugs to re- 
tired persons at reduced prices. The 
retail outlet company was forced to 
yield, and the result was to raise the 
prices that these persons must pay by 
30%. The double standard in prices 
is even more extreme in cases involv- 
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ing brand-name vs. generic-name 
prescription writing. 

The drug industry defends _ its 
high prices by pointing to the cost of 
research, which, it says, is an invalu- 
able contribution to medical progress. 
However, Dr. Bowes of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, whose talent for figures 
revealed the magnitude of the indus- 
try’s mailing activity, told a Congres- 
sional committee that the companies 
spend more on selling than they do 
for research. The committee also 
learned that the industry charged 
high prices even when it had invest- 
ed nothing in research on a particu- 
lar product. In the case of one drug, 
a foreign concern developed it and 
gave exclusive rights for production 
and sale to a U.S. company. It was 
sold in France for 51¢ a tablet and 
for $3.03 in the U.S. 

The amount that an industry in- 
vests in research is often related to 
the extent to which it wishes to op- 
erate on a basis of planned obsoles- 
cence. If it wishes to create a large 
volume of new products which rap- 
idly make old ones obsolescent, it 
must invest more in research. The 
drug firms reinvest on the average 
8% in research, compared with 2% 
for most U.S. industries. It is per- 
haps the most active industry in 
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terms of obsolescence of its products. 
Research is a necessary expense of 
doing business in the way that Amer- 
ican drug companies have chosen to 
do it. 

A second question is the medical 
value of the research done by the 
firms. Seventy-five per cent of medi- 
cal research done in the U.S. is not 
done by private firms. About half of 
all such research is financed by the 
federal government, and 25% is fi- 
nanced by various foundations and 
private nonprofit sources. The re- 
maining 25% is done by the drug 
companies, which, however, prob- 
ably do the bulk of the research on 
actual products. 

Research by these companies has 
produced some important develop- 
ments, but an equivalent amount in- 
vested in research that is not closely 
tied to commercial activity might 
perhaps have produced far more for 
the benefit of America’s health, Pri- 
vate companies, for example, for the 
most part leave cancer studies to oth- 
er sources because they are not pro- 
fitable. 

The $5,000 a year in promotion 
that the industry spends on your doc- 
tor will probably go up. The public 
loses, the medical profession loses, 
but profits continue to grow. 


A famous French professor came to teach at an American university. When he 
plugged in the portable radio the family had brought with them from France, his 
little daughter listened in wide-eyed amazement. 

“Why, father!” she exclaimed. “Observe how quickly the radio has learned to 


speak English!” 


Home Owner (March-April ’61). 





The sordid background of com- 
munism’s front man in Cuba 


By Nathaniel Weyl 
Condensed from “Red Star Over Cuba”* 


IDEL CASTRO came from a family 
which had money without social 
position. He grew up suspended be- 
tween social classes, vulnerable to in- 
sult, without strong roots, conscious 
of his murky origin and determined 
to force whatever group he joined to 
accept him as its leader. 
Information about the childhood 


and youth of Fidel Castro is con- 
tained in Jules Dubois’ eulogistic and 
one-sided biography and in the naive, 
but more reliable, account written by 


two of Fidel’s sisters.’ United Fruit 
Co. records shed some light on the 
Castro family. In addition, a former 
brother-in-law of Fidel Castro talked 
to me, as did an emigré professor who 
had taught at the University of San- 
tiago de Cuba during the period 
Ww tees Castro attempted an insurrec- 
tion there, and had delved deeply in- 
to Castro's origins and background. 
This professor cannot be identified 
because he fears retaliation against 
close relatives in a Castro prison. 
Fidel’s father, Angel Castro, was 
born in Galicia province in north- 


*From the book 


“Red Star Over Cuba: The Russian Assault on the Western Hemisphere,” 


western Spain. He came to the Ori- 
ente province of Cuba in 1898 and 
fought against Cuban independence 
and against the U.S. army. When 
the Spanish forces were defeated, 
Angel went to work as a pick-and- 
shovel laborer for the Nipe Bay Co., 
a United Fruit subsidiary. On Feb. 
7, 1960, the columnist Drew Pearson 
published a story that Fidel Castro’s 
anti-American phobia dated from his 
father’s experiences as a supervisor 
at the United Fruit warehouse. 

“The elder Castro’s chief duty was 
to check in mule-cartloads of sugar 
cane,” Pearson wrote. “After seven 
years on that job, he was abruptly 
fired and charged with systematic 
wholesale theft of refined sugar 
throughout the time of his employ- 
ment. The company said that Castro, 
in league with a warehouse guard 
and certain wagon drivers, would 
load emptied cane carts with bags of 
sugar and send them out to a secret 
storage point for subsequent contra- 
band sale.” 


When Angel Castro died on Oct. 


and 
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21, 1956, he left an estate worth 
about half a million dollars. No Cu- 
ban that this writer has talked to has 
ever suggested that this fortune was 
acquired by honest toil, either as a 
day laborer or as a sugar farmer and 
rural businessman. 

In his youth, Angel Castro mar- 
ried a Cuban woman who had been 
a schoolteacher. By her, he had two 
children, Lidia and Pedro Emilio. 
Later, he had an established liaison 
with the cook in the household, Lina 
Ruz Gonzales. She bore him five 
children, among them Ramon, Fidel, 
Raul, and Emma. Angel Castro mar- 
ried Fidel’s mother after the death of 
his first wife. The two children by 
his first wife resented the fact that a 
former servant was mistress of the 
house. For Fidel, it meant carrying 
the stigma of illegitimacy and, to that 
extent, being a social outsider. 

One of the brothers of Fide] Cas- 
tro’s divorced wife, who was one of 
Fidel’s closest friends at the Univer- 
sity of Havana, visited him at his 
family place in Biran in the northern 
part of Oriente. He was amazed that 
a family worth half a million dollars 
should live like savages. There was a 
large ramshackle house, but no toilet, 
merely an outhouse. 

Fidel’s friend was impressed at the 
lack of any family life. As he told the 
story, when one of the Castros felt 
hungry, he would go to the kitchen, 
cut off a chunk of beef, and fry it. 
He would eat in the kitchen or on 
his way to the fields. The guest could 


remember no occasion on which the 


whole family had shared a meal. 

There were no books in the house. 
Poultry wandered through the kitch- 
en. The mother of the second brood 
of children was hard, resourceful, 
and exceptionally competent. She 
ran the sugar plantation, the general 
store, and the sugar mill. 

When Fidel was about 13, he fell 
under the strong political influence 
of a Spanish communist and veteran 
of the Spanish Civil war who was a 
worker for Angel Castro. Fidel react- 
ed to ideas with action and organized 
a strike of his father’s workers. The 
elder Castro was outraged. He con- 
sidered having his son imprisoned, 
but was told that Fidel had violated 
no law. 

After he had organized the strike, 
his father shipped him out of Biran, 
enrolling him as a boarder in the 
Colegio Dolores in Santiago de 
Cuba. This was a Jesuit institution 
which taught orthodox principles 
and doctrines which met with the 
elder Castro’s approval. 

Fidel was accepted in the fairly 
exclusive society of Santiago by his 
schoolmates, but he wanted more. 
He made a bid for leadership of the 
student body, but was rebuffed. 
When he became insistent, he was 
told that this was impossible because 
of his illegitimacy. 

After Dolores, he was sent to the 
Colegio Belen in Havana, another 
Jesuit institution. At this point, the 
up-to-now barely discernible shoots 
of rebelliousness, hatred of authority, 
and smouldering violence begin to 
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assume significant proportions. First, 
a minor episode, included in their 
naively eulogistic articles by the Cas- 
tro sisters: “When he was ‘studying, 
Fidel tore out the pages of his books 
and threw them away, to make an 
impression on everybody.” 

When he was about 15, Fidel 
made another and much more des- 
perate bid to gain recognition and 
leadership. He bet that he could ride 
his bicycle at top speed into a con- 
crete pillar. He did so, and was un- 
conscious for days. 

A year later, he argued with a 
teacher about his grades. He stormed 
out, got a pistol, and returned with 
the apparent intent to kill the offend- 
er, The teacher, warned, had fled. 


Friends managed to calm Fidel and 


take his gun. 

According to the official records, 
he was an excellent athlete, a good 
student in literary subjects, pe an 
enthusiastic debater. The Colegio 
Belen Yearbook for 1945 predicted 
that his life would be filled with 
“brilliant pages” and added that “the 
actor in him will not be lacking”. 
This is the official story. The unofh- 
cial one is that he was a mediocre 
student, who managed to finish in 
three years instead of the usual four 
by bribing or threatening his profes- 
sors and by getting those who were 
communists or communist sympa- 
thizers to give him passing grades 
gratis. 

The episode of the bicycle has in- 
trigued several Cuban exiles who 


know about it. Did Fidel Castro suf- 


1961 

fer brain damage as a result? There is 
some reason to suspect this. As a ma- 
ture man, he is afflicted with logor- 
thea, a psychopathological condition 
defined as “excessive and often inco- 
herent talkativeness.” There have 
been occasions when Fidel Castro be- 
came so unintelligible during one of 
his three-to-five hour harangues that 
aides had to pull him away from the 
microphone. When this occurred, he 
would submit with docility and seem 
to be in a dazed state. Persons who 
know him well report that he some- 
times has momentary fainting spells 
suggestive of petit mal epilepsy. 

The abnormal behavior of Fidel 
Castro was partially matched by that 
of his father and his half brother, 
Pedro Emilio. Fidel grew up in a 
family rent by hostility and jealousy. 
He was in conflict with a father who 
was a drunkard, swindler, and killer, 
a man so cowardly he was afraid to 
sleep in his own house. There was 
the burden of being illegitimate, the 
vulnerability to insult, and the over- 
whelming need, never gratified, to 
be applauded and followed as a lead- 

Thus, by the time Fidel Castro 
reached young manhood, psycholog- 
ical and possibly physically traumat- 
ic forces had so shaped his character 
as to make him receptive to the de- 
structive career he would embark 
upon. 

Fidel Castro entered the Univer- 
sity of Havana in 1945 at the age of 
19. Here he attracted attention be- 
cause of his unusual height and pow- 
erful physique, driving personality, 
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and tendency to fight opposition 
with torrents of words. 

He had an allowance of $200 a 
month from his father. Yet he wore 
dirty old clothes; seldom bathed or 
bothered to change his shirt; ignored 
the barbershop; and was ostentatious 
about appearing bohemian. This fact 
and his uncouth manners contribut- 
ed to his unpopularity with the stu- 
dent body. His nickname at the Uni- 
versity was Bola de Churre, w thich 
means ball of dirty grease. 

The personal habits of Fidel Cas- 
tro, the student, were neither acci- 
dental nor unimportant; they would 
be repeated on a more grandiose scale 
by his 26th-of-July movement; in 
fact, being unwashed and unshaven 
would ee g the badge by which the 
revolutionary barbudos [barbudo: 
bearded] would be known to the 
Cuban people and the world. 

The significance of grime as the 
emblem of a political movement is 
greater in the Spanish and _ Ibero- 
American culture than in other mi- 
lieux. Francisco Chao Hermida, an 
expert on the psychiatry of revolu- 
tion and terror, observed the first 
months of the victorious Castro revo- 
lution in Cuba. “The Cuban man,” 
he wrote, “is affectedly nice as to 
dress, proud of being well-clothed, 
and personally clean.” Beards, even 
for old men, were practically un- 
known in Cuba. For one thing, the 
climate makes them undesirable. 

Then one day the bearded ones tri- 
umphed. From then on filthiness be- 
came the tone of legitimate revolu- 


tionary pride. Letting one’s beard 
grow, not bathing, were means of 
identifying with the revolution. 

During Fidel Castro’s youth, the 
Communist party floated on a high 
tide of power and influence. The par- 
ty had been organized in the 1920's 
by a group of intellectuals in Havana 
university. One of its charter mem- 
bers and early leaders was Raul Roa, 
whom Fide] Castro would later ap- 
point foreign minister of Cuba. 

In 1938, the Cuban Communist 
party was legalized for the first time 
in its history; the trade unions were 
reorganized shortly thereafter under 
communist control, and the Reds 
were given key posts in the Labor de- 
partment. 

The honeymoon continued until 
1947. The number of enrolled com- 
munist voters rose from 90,000 in 
1940 to 150,000 in 1946. In the first 
years of the Grau San Martin admin- 
istration, the communists attained 
dizzying heights of prestige and 
power. 

In their handling of communism, 
the Batista and Grau regimes were 
following U. S. policies. During the 
latter part of the popular-front era 
(1937-39) and the years of the war 
alliance (1941-45), Americans who 
denounced communism or called the 
ussR a totalitarian state risked being 
accused of giving aid and comfort to 
nazi Germany. 

At the time that Batista was nego- 
tiating with the Cuban Communist 
party, the State department offcial 
in charge of Latin-American affairs 
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was Laurence Duggan. According to 
the sworn testimony of former Soviet 
courier Hede Massing, Duggan was 
recruited into an ocpu spy network 
in the 1930's. With a Soviet agent in 
this strategic position, it was inevi- 
table that strong pressures would be 
exerted to see that “reactionaries” 
were eliminated from the Latin- 
American posts in the American For- 
eign service and replaced by leftists. 

The full mystery of Duggan’s role 
in U. S. policy toward Latin America 
will never be solved. In 1948, after 
an extensive FBI interrogation, he 
fell or was pushed to his death from 
a window of his New York office. 

According to Dr. Emilio Nufez 
Portuondo, who was a member of the 
general secretariat of the Cuban Sen- 
ate at the time, Fidel Castro subordi- 
nated himself to Communist party 
discipline during his first year at the 
university (1945-46) and used the 
party name of Fidelio. 

Castro’s former brother-in-law, Ra- 
fae] Diaz Balart, gives basically the 
same account. “Right when he start- 
ed at the university in 1945,” Balart 
testified, “it was very easy for him, 


BARBUDOS 


A former motion-picture star came into 
psychiatrists. The actor was wearing 
“You're looking fine,” the psychiatrist 
beret?” 

“That’s what I’m here to find out,” 
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and at the same time for the commu- 
nists that had and always have had a 
very powerful branch in the Univer- 
sity of Havana—it was very easy for 
both of them to get to a very nice 
understanding.” 

Fidel Castro told Balart, when 
they were both university students, 
“that he was going to go with the 
communists because it was the best 
way for a young leader who was 
thinking of the future to promote 
himself to the highest rank.” The 
witness added that the communists 
“needed a front man (at the univer- 
sity), and Fidel needed them to back 
him.” 

Diaz Balart was careful to add that 
“Castro is not a card holder of the 
Communist party in Cuba, never has 
been. Castro is a member of the 3rd 
International. They don’t have a 
card. 

“T want to affirm, with all my faith 
and all my knowledge, that Fidel 
Castro is the most important and 
most dangerous [agent] in the West- 
ern hemisphere of the Communist 
International machinery since the 
Russian Revolution.” 


the office of one of Hollywood’s leading 
a red beret and a flowing red beard. 


greeted him. “But why the beard and 


the actor replied. 
Wall Street Journal (27 Feb. 61). 





No Prayer 
Goes 


Unanswered 


It took me almost a lifetime to 
realize that No is as valid an answer 
as Yes 


By Margery Finn Brown 
Condensed from “Redbook’’* 


*230 Park Ave., New York City 17. 


, ( iss Martin brings to my 
te ae sickroom an exquisite tray 
every morning. While I sip my coffee 
and pretend to nibble at the soft, 
buttery toast, I admire the symmetri- 
cal arrangements of silver, blue Meis- 
sen, and one yellow rose. My back is 
massaged. Freshly gowned and ban- 
daged, the sheet taut as a sail, I can 
feel the death fears of night fade as 
the morning sun slivers through the 
window. 

“You were walking in your sleep 
last night,” Miss Martin says bright- 
ly. “Babbling about chocolates and 
shoes, and asking someone named 
Mary Suppler to help you.” 

I hadn’t thought about Mére Sup- 
plice in ages. You think you've for- 
gotten something but it’s there, 
buried deep, waiting for a phrase or 
a gesture to bring it back. “That was 
a long time ago,” I say. “I was only 
seven when I went to a French con- 
vent.” 

“You speak French?” Miss Martin 
smiles as if I were a child exhibiting 
a precocious talent for nuclear 
physics. 

I close my eyes. The enthusiasms 
of the young can be exhausting, and 
Miss Martin is but 21. She closes the 
door with a soft click, leaving me an 
expanse of room and sunlight. The 
pain seems to diminish. Always I 
feel the need to label its myriad 
guises. At night it grinds across my 
chest like tire chains, but now it’s a 
small, furry animal, sleeping. 


December, 1960. © 1960 by the McCall Corp., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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Without conscious effort the scene 
comes back entire: ten girls in bulky, 
navy-blue serge uniforms sitting 
around a_ linoleum-covered table. 


We are just finishing our two-o’clock 
glass of hops, a detested ritual during 
the month of May. “Hops are an ex 

cellent tonic that cleanses the vie 
and subdues non-recherché elements 
” says the Mother Supe- 


in the body, 
rior. 

She holds the catechism aloft. “Do 
not dawdle, girls. We must com- 
mence our final review before First 
Communion tomorrow. We'll begin 
with the first question: “Who made 
you?” 

“‘God made me,’” 
chorus. 

““Why did God make you?’ ” 

‘‘God made me to know Him and 
love Him and serve Him in this 
world and to be happy with Him 
forever in the next.’ ” 

“Mary Dee.” Mary Dee wasa pale, 
elongated day student with chil- 
blains and a two-story pencil box. 
‘What does Confession do to the 
soul?’ ” 

While Mary Dee intoned the an- 
swer I thought about my soul, 
strange entity the catechism did not 
explain. My soul was shaped like a 
dog bone—rounded on either end 
and slender in the middle. Off-white 
in color, it hung by a string from my 
brain down my throat to the spot 
where my chest stopped and my 
stomach began, swinging to and fro 
at will. 

I did not confide my notions about 


We answer 1n 
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the nature of my soul to anyone. 
Already there were too many things 
that made me different from the 
other girls. Unlike Flora, the class 
beauty, I never received packets of 
mail and candy from my family. My 
father wrote about twice a semes- 
ter—short, scrawling letters signed 
“Yours without a struggle,” inter- 
spersed with witticisms the nuns en- 
joyed far more than I. And yet I 
always carried his letters in my uni- 
form pocket with my rosary and my 
red pencil sharpener, written proof 
that I, too, had a family, a connection 
outside the convent. 

Unlike Ursula, I had neither curly 
hair nor five older brothers. Ursula 
said her brothers could lick the Ku 
Klux Klan without half trying. Ur- 
sula snored at night while I, an un- 
protected only child, screamed with 
terror as the white dormitor y curtains 
billowed into ghostly Klan shapes. 
Mother Gabrielle, the dormitory mis- 
tress, would hold me in her arms, 
singing a French lullaby off key and 
indistinctly, for she had her teeth 
out. 

The next morning at breakfast, 
Ursula or one of the other girls 
would say, “Crybaby, don’t you want 
your milk in a bottle?” and I’d wish 
that the refectory floor would open 
up like the Red sea and swallow me 
whole. 

What a fearful, deadly earnest 
child I was at seven! Hair cut in a 
bang, plump, gauche, I was constant- 
ly torn between a desire to be liked 


and to be like the others. But I had 
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a passion for accuracy that endeared 
me to no one. Although I believed 
what was written in the catechism 
(for one thing, it was in print) the 
anecdotes with which Mother Su- 
perior interlarded the text made me 
bristle with doubt. 

“When Napoleon was on his 
deathbed,” she was saying now, “the 
doctor asked him what the greatest 
day of his life was. Do you know 
what the great Napoleon answered?” 

“His First Communion day!” an- 
swered a chorus of ten minus one. 
Mother Superior, I thought, wasn’t 
old enough to have been a personal 
witness. 

Our class was finished. Father 
Duchesne was waiting now to hear 
our first Confessions in the chapel. 


“Don’t be frightened,” Mother Su- 


perior said. “And if you are, show 
countenance; put a good face on it! 
Don't forget, girls, to say a prayer for 
Mere Supplice and for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, for parents, the 
Pope, and the souls in purgatory.” 
Two by two, heads covered with 
black veils, we filed into the chap- 
el—a small jewel of a chapel, in- 
censed and polished, with a precari- 
ously hanging choir loft where every 
morning the nuns sang magnificent 
Gregorian. We knelt in the pews, 
heads buried in our arms, meditating 
deeply. The contest was to see who 
could get the largest penance. Mary 
Dee was positive she’d get at least 20 
Our Fathers. In a voice that bespoke 
utter confidence, Flora said she’d be 
lucky to get off with a whole Rosary. 


I dredged my conscience without 
conspicuous success. True, I’d called 
Denise Roehampton a big fat slob 
when she hit me with a hockey stick. 
Distractions at prayer time—how 
many times? This very moment I 
was worrying that my father would 
forget to feed my dog Prince, that he 
wouldn’t send the new patent-leather 
shoes I’d requested a month ago. I 
needed them for First Communion 
tomorrow; they had to come in this 
afternoon’s mail! 

In the rack before me was a 
prayer book that listed sins according 
to one’s “vocation in life.” I brooded 
over the pages while Mary Dee made 
her Confession in a stage whisper 
that embarrassed us severely, al- 
though we couldn’t hear a word. 
Ursula swished in and out of the box, 
curls bouncing. “Thirty Hail Marys,” 
she hissed joy fully. 

I could feel my heart beating in 
my throat when I entered the small 
dark box. “Bless me, Father, for I 
have sinned. This is my first Con- 
fession and these are my sins’—the 
approved format. When I had fin- 
ished with Denise, disobedience, and 
distractions, he said, “Is that all, 
child?” and yawned. 

“Oh, no,” I whispered. “I neglect- 
ed the duties of my diocese.” 

“You what?” 

Perhaps the c in diocese should be 
pronounced like a k. “I neglected 
the duties of my diokese.” 

There was a thud on the other side 
of the screen and a chuckle quickly 
strangled. The priest pointed out 
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that bishops had dioceses, not First 
Communicants. He said be a good 
girl and don’t make up sins. | was 
bitterly disappointed when he gave 
me only three Our Fathers. 

I couldn’t lie when the girls asked 
about my penance. I sat at afternoon 
tea, removing the raisins from the 
buns. The four-o’clock mail brought 
Flora three packages, none for me. I 
asked for permission to walk by my- 
self in the garden, saying I didn’t feel 
well, w hich was true. 

The garden was planted with 
grapevines and flowers I didn’t know 
the names of. Kicking a pebble with 
\ I walked back and forth 
while three nuns sat on a bench 
practicing Gregorian, their hands 
rising and falling like white, stricken 
doves. Half hidden by a row of pines 
was the hockey field where every 
day we gave battle, and beyond it, a 
small gray cottage where Mere Sup- 
plice liv ed. We: were strictly forbid- 
den to go near the cottage. When we 
traipsed back from the hockey field, 
the nuns always said, “Quiet, girls. 
Curb the tongue. Meére Supplice is 
very sick today.” 

Although none of us had seen 
Meére Supplice, we knew all about 
her. She was an old, sick saint. As 
a young girl of noble blood she had 
spurned a host of suitors to become 
a bride of Christ. She spoke seven 
languages and made _ wonderful 
things happen. Mere Supplice also 
had a private chapel with a beautiful 
statue of our Blessed Mother wear- 
ing a crown of diamonds. 


my toe, 
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Wouldn’t the girls be shocked and 
envious when | said, “Oh, by the 
way, | happened to see Meére Sup 
plice’ s chapel today. The crown isn’t 
diamonds, it’s rubies”! Not even 
Flora would undertake an adventure 
like this! My reputation as a dyed- 
in-the-wool ‘coward would cease; 
they'd forget my babyish cries at 
night. 

I waited until the five-o’clock bell 
summoned the nuns to chapel. The 
hedge around Meére Supplice’s cot- 
tage was alive with little bugs that 
stung my eyes. My blue serge uni- 
form stuck to a spot between my 
shoulders, but I persisted. Through 
the first window, I could see a waxed 
hallway and a picture of the Sacred 
Heart with incandescent flaming 
chest. I could see a white bed and a 
white coverlet through the next 
window. 


in, come in,” someone 


I tried to creep away. 
“Whoever is in the bushes, 


en- 
trez.” 

“I don’t know where the door is.” 

“Use the window.” 

My elbows were shaking as I 
pulled myself up and swung my legs 
over the window sill. The woman 
in the bed wore the same kind of 
white ruffled bed cap as Mother 
Gabrielle. Her face was yellow and 
cracked in a hundred places. She 
was the oldest person I'd ever seen. 

“Come closer—I cannot see you 
clearly.” Her mouth caved in and her 
nose jutted out like the wolfy grand- 
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mother’s in Red Riding Hood. On 
all occasions show countenance, 
Mother Superior had said, counte- 
nance! 

“G-good afternoon, 
plice,” ry managed to say. 
“You are frightened?” 

I nodded my > head. 
“Then w hy have you come? 

“To see your private chee? 
blurted out. 

“There’s my chapel,” 
pointing to a small statue of our 
Blessed Mother on a table. One can- 
dle flickered in a soiled red glass. 
There was no crown of diamonds. 
Our Blessed Mother had a chip off 
her nose. 

“You are disappointed, eh? Few 
realities in life measure up to our 
expectations.” I thought it was nice 
of her to talk grown up. “If you go 
to the dresser and open the top left 
drawer — lentement, lentement — 
you'll find a chocolate. Help your- 
self: take one.’ 

The chocolate in its ruffled cup 
was old and runny, and for some un- 
accountable reason tasted of gasoline. 
I felt a little sick eating it. The choco- 
late and the gasoline seemed to lodge 
in my throat. But she was w atching 
me intently and I showed my appre- 
ciation with a loud, smacking sound. 

“C'est bon. Now we shall con- 
verse. You are making your First 
Communion tomorrow?” 

Nervousness unhinged my tongue 
and I raveled on about Prince, my 
canary; the shoes that hadn’t arrived; 
the “diocese” disaster; how I’d given 


Mére Sup- 


she said, 


up the thought of being a nun be- 
cause I was extremely warm-blooded. 

“I, too, am warm-blooded. I was 
born in the Midi.” 

“I don’t see how you stand it. Don’t 
you itch when you wear woolen 
drawers in May? I saw 40 pairs 
hanging on the nuns’ clothesline this 
morning.” 

Mere Supplice laughed. Instead 
of being hurt or surprised, my usual 
reaction when I had unintentionally 
made a grownup laugh, I felt a little 
proud of this particular accomplish- 
ment. 

“It is tiring to laugh, non? Come 
closer.” She put her “hand on mine 
and the coldness seemed to slip under 
my skin. “My missal is on the table. 
Look there until you find a small 
blue card, a poem I learned when I 
Can you read?” 
reading since I was 


was your age. 
“T’ve been 
four, almost.” 
“Read, then,” she said in a bossy, 
get-on-with-it tone. 


My soul, there is a country 
Afar beyond the stars, 

Where stands a winged sentry 
All skillful in the wars... 


Her eyes were beginning to close. 


If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of Peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress, and thy ease. 

Leave then thy foolish rages— 


7 
“Ranges,” she corrected me. 
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—foolish ranges; 

For none can thee secure 

But One who never changes— 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 


The room was very quiet and I 
wanted to leave. “Don’t worry about 
she said softly. “They 


vour shoes,” 
Did you under- 


will come tomorrow. 
stand the poem?” 

“Not all; it says being dead’s not 
so terrible.” 

She started to smile but something 
hurt her, making the corners of her 
mouth stretch wide. When _ she 
spoke again she reminded me of 
Prince the weekend my father went 
off and forgot to feed him. 

“Will you do something for me, 
child?” 

“Oh, ves, Mére Supplice!” The 
sooner the better; I wanted to leave 
Vv ith all my heart. 

“Tomorrow when you go to the 
altar for the first time, give Him a 
Tell Him to please 


message for me. 
I’ve waited 


call me soon. I’m tired. 
SO long.” 

Her head flopped back on the pil- 
low. I tiptoed to the window and 
swung my legs over the sill. A crow 
flew over the bushes, his ugly caw- 
caw mocking me as I ran for the con- 
vent and through the oaken door into 
the arms of Mother Gabrielle, who 
was matching socks in the laundry 
room. I made no mention of meet- 
ing Mére Supplice, or of learning 
| lenry Vaughan’s poem. But | didn't 
forget Mere Supplice’s message—not 
that night, which I spent in ‘the in- 
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firmary (“Sick with excitement,” 
Mother Moira said, and was quite 
wrong. It was chocolate and gaso- 
line.) Nor did I forget it the next 
morning, when my new shoes arrived 
special delivery. Beautiful, oh, beau- 
tiful shoes, cunningly made with 
patent-leather tips and velvety suede 
backs! 

Dressed in our smocked dresses 
and wreaths of myrtle and wheat, we 
walked to the altar that morning. I 
said, “Thank you, Lord, for the 
shoes. Please take care of Prince and 
Mother Gabrielle. Mére Supplice 
says please let her die—she’s tired of 
waiting.” 

My ‘dog bone of a soul did not, 
alas, turn “dazzling white. It was os- 
cillating at the usual placid pace as | 
walked back from the altar. Our 
breakfast was festive: brioches and 
wild strawberries and Mother Dolo- 
res playing the piano so vivaciously 
that the picture of The Last Supper 
shivered on the wall. Speeches were 
made, and even Mother Gabrielle 
was in a gay mood. 

Then the portress, a little gnome 
of a woman with a muestevhic., came 
and whispered to Mother Superior. 
Mother Superior put down the cup 
of coffee with which she was toasting 
the health and spiritual welfare of 
the first communicants. 

“My dear sisters in Christ, my dear 
children, Mére Supplice has gone 
from his life into eternity.” 

Chairs scraping, we rose and sang 
that hymn of rejoicing, “Te Deum 
Laudamus.” 


1961 
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As I lie here now in the sunlight, 
years later, 1 wonder why Mere Sup- 
plice’s death did not produce some 
fearful emotional trauma, some life- 
long scar. The fact that she died on 
my First Communion day seemed, at 


the time, a natural answer to the 
prayer I had transmitted. No prayer 
goes unanswered, the nuns used to 
say. It is only in full maturity that we 
realize that No is as valid an answer 
to prayer as Yes. 


Ry 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. CrEvasco 


There are many ways to build a large and accurate vocabulary. Some per- 
sons painstakingly memorize the meaning of one word after another. A better 
way, however, is to learn certain Latin and Greek word roots, a comparatively 
small number of which has given us thousands of English words. 

One such root is cent, which comes from the Latin word centum, meaning 
hundred. Of the many words built from this root, 12 are listed below in 
Column A. Can you match them with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A 
. centimeter 
tercentenary 


3. centurion 


Column B 


Person 100 years old. 
Hundredfold; to increase by 100. 


Unit of measurement; one-hundredth of a_ meter, 


equivalent to .3937 inch. 


. centipede 

. centenarian 
percentage 

. cental 

: centuple 

. bicentennial 


. semicentennial 
Roman army. 


‘ century 


2. centesimal 


Interval or anniversary of 300 years. 

Wormlike animal with many legs; a “hundred-legger.” 
Pi oD 

Occurring every 200 years; a 200th anniversary. 

Occurring every 50 years; a 50th anniversary. 

Pertaining to, or having divisions into, 100’s. 

A weight of 100 pounds; a “hundredweight.” 


Captain of approximately 100 men in the ancient 


k) A sequence of 100, especially years. 


1) A rate, allowance, or interest on 100. 


(Answers on page 74) 





Here Come 
the Clowns! 


The August and the Whiteface 
have endured through the ages; 
they're on TV right now 


Condensed from “Aramco World’’* 


Fy CLOWN is a symbol—of the 
urge of men to laugh at fellow 
humans and of their need to laugh 
at themselves. Though he has often 
changed his dress, make-up, and an- 
tics, his contribution has always been 
essentially the same: to show the 
folly of taking oneself too seriously. 
Nowadays, clowns range them- 
selves in two broad categories: the 
Whiteface and the August, who 
often come in pairs. Traditionally, 
the Whiteface—or, as he is some- 
times called, Pierrot — is nimble, 
graceful, elegant, with a touch of 
sadness in his gaiety. Typically, the 
August is some version of the 
wild-haired, wild-eyed, grotesquely 
dressed bumbler, whose foot always 
gets stuck in the bucket, and whose 
pants are always falling down. He’s 
on the wrong end of the stick, but 
he almost always turns the tables. 
*505 Park Ave., New York City 22. 


According to legend, the August 
came into being by a fluke 100 years 
ago. In the Zirkus Renz in Berlin, 
the story goes, a stableboy, trying on 
clothes too big for him, got into the 
ring by mistake. The truth is that 
someone very like August was known 
to the Greeks and Romans. 

During the past century, there 
have been many famous White- 
face-August couples, who were much 
funnier together than apart. Circus 
fans still recall the shenanigans of 
the Pierrot, Footit, and his dark- 
skinned August, Chocolat, in Paris 
in the early 1900's. The straight man 
and stooge of vaudeville are really 
latter-day versions of Whiteface and 
August. 

Perhaps something of Emmett 
Kelly’s long popularity comes from 
the fact that he combines the char- 
acteristics of the two basic types. 


October, 1960. Published by the Arabian American Oil 


Co., and reprinted with permission. 
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Though his dirty clown face with 
the preposterously large mouth, his 
bedraggled coat, oversized trousers, 
and battered derby are characteristic 
of the August, his unutterable sad- 
ness and slow, thoughtful drollery 
are closer to the spirit of the gentle 
and mysterious Pierrot. 

The amateur clown has probably 
been around since men lived in 
caves, and the professional comic cer- 
tainly was going strong when civili- 
zation was young. Ancient Egyptian 
records tell of bunds of gaily dewed 
entertainers, romping through the 
now vanished streets of Memphis 
and Karnak to the accompaniment 
of drums. Undoubtedly all the Near 
East had such buffoons. As early as 
800 B.c. there were comics among 
the tumblers, jugglers, and rope- 
dancers who ranged the countryside 
of Greece. 

With them (as later in the more 
formal comedies of Rome), the farce 
was very broad indeed, with much 
falling down and hitting at each oth- 
er with sticks or inflated bladders. 
In our time, we have seen the lineal 
descendants of the perpetrators of 
such slapstick in teams like Weber 
and Fields, and Laurel and Hardy. 
The circus clown is even closer to 
type, with the bladder becoming a 
balloon, and the stick the police- 
man’s billy. The best of our comics, 
wherever we see them, are likely to 
be admirable acrobats. 

In Italy in the 16th century came 
the first of the improvised comedies 
of the commedia dell’arte, which was 


the rage all over Europe for 150 
years. Audiences laughed uproari- 
ously at characters who have been 
familiar ever since—the sly Harle- 
quin, the silly servant, the braggart 
soldier, the sloppy old man, the fel- 
low who was forever getting his face 
slapped. At that time, too, they saw 
the ancestor of the classic Whiteface. 

We are likely to think of the 
clown as belonging entirely to the 
circus ring, but that is too great a 
simplification. Kelly himself has en- 
tertained baseball crowds and been 
in the movies. In medieval and Ren- 
aissance Europe, the court jester in 
his motley was a sort of private 
clown, who could say whatever he 
pleased, even to the king, as long as 
he was witty. And some of the most 
hilarious clowns of all time have ap- 
peared on the theater stage. 

One of them was Joseph Grimaldi, 
master of miming, vocal drolleries, 
make-up, and the use of ridiculous 
accessories. He appeared in the early 
1800’s in the English pantomime, 
which itself began as a Harlequin- 
ade, recalling the commedia dell'arte. 
For 21 years, Grimaldi was idol of 
London audiences, and it is from 
him that circus comics get their nick- 
name, Joeys, though Grimaldi never 
appeared in a circus. 

In Europe especially, clowns have 
always used accessories, especially 
the musical. The incomparable Fra- 
tellini brothers, noted for their hi- 
larious parodies, could drive Parisian 
audiences into hysterics by bringing 
on a saw or a safety pin as big as 
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a man, a minute umbrella, or an 
enormous bass fiddle that strolled 
around by itself. 

When the true circus first began 
in London toward the end of the 
18th century, the ring comic was 
always a rider. His first appearance 
caricatured a current figure of fun, 
the military tailor, who supposedly 
couldn’t even get onto a horse, let 
alone stay on one. Thereafter, for 
almost a century, any circus clown 
in any country had to be an expert 
horseman as well as an acrobat. For 
many years now, most buffoons have 
depended on their two feet, but such 
comic riders as Poodles Hanneford 
and Lucio Cristiani still follow the 
original tradition. 

In the ring, as on the stage, the 
early comic had to have a ready 
tongue, for the snappy comeback 
soon became part of his stock 
trade. The European circus clown 
still talks a blue streak, because the 
typical European circus still has only 
one ring, and he’s close to the audi- 
ence, 

The most famous of American 
talking clowns was Dan Rice. Got 
up as Uncle Sam, with striped trou- 
sers and a jaunty top hat, Dan plied 
his trade in towns on the Misissippi 
in the era of the side-wheeler. He 
used to exchange repartee with the 
audience, spout topical doggerel, and 
put several animals through their 
paces: a “learned” pig he called 
Lord Byron, a tightrope-walking ele- 
phant, a performing rhinoceros, and 
a trained blind horse named Excel- 


sior. The audience always ate it up. 

By the time Rice died, the only 
talking clowns in America were on 
the stage. That was inevitable. You 
can’t make yourself heard in an 
arena sc large that a person needs a 
telescope to see the other end; and 
you can’t put over subtleties when 
everybody is trying to watch a half 
dozen things at once, with all the 
attendant hullabaloo. 

The three-ring comic has to get 
his effects by grimaces and broad 
gestures, enhanced by ridiculous ac- 
cessories. He seldom appears alone, 


and only now and then does an in- 
dividual—like Emmett Kelly, Poo- 
dles Hanneford, the late Felix Adler, 
or Otto Griebling—acquire a repu- 
tation as a solo artist. 

Nowadays, with the greater inti- 


macy made possible by the movies 
and ‘TV, the pendulum is swinging 
back, and the American clown talks 
again. 

Charlie Chaplin acquired fame 
as the first and greatest of motion- 
picture clowns. The Marx Brothers 
took over almost every trick ever in- 
vented, Red Skelton, who many per- 
sons think is the most skillful of 
contemporary comedians, gets his 
effects in innumerable ways. He can 
echo the farce of ancient Greece by 
falling flat on his face. As a Rube, 
he is brother to the circus August. 
And he can enrapture an audience 
by such a bit of inspired miming as 
the scene in which, with no acces- 
sory except an imagined one, he pre- 
tends to thread a needle. 








A dozen specialists worked on it for nearly a year before Leo XIII 
was satisfied with his great social encyclical letter 


By Stanislav Koutnik 


| ATHOLICISM’s first great 
reply to Marxism was 
voiced 70 years ago, on 
May 15, 1891. On that 
day the aged Pope Leo 


XIII issued his eloquent encyclical 
on the condition of the working class- 
es, Rerum Novarum. 

Like all encyclicals, Rerum No- 
varum (literally, “Of New Things”) 
took its title from its opening words: 
“Rerum novarum semel excitata cu- 
pidine (once the passion for revolu- 
tionary change was aroused ).” The 
encyclical nearly was called Excitata 
Semel. It began that way a few days 
before publication. At the last min- 
ute, someone changed the order of 
the Latin words. 

We don’t know who made the 
change, though we now know a good 
deal about the behind-the-scenes 
story of Rerum Novarum. 

Pope Leo was so accomplished in 
Latin that he continued writing 


poems in it up to the time of his 
death at the ripe age of 93, but he 
was surrounded by even better Lat- 
inists. The Pope himself rarely took 
pen in hand; he was reputed to be 
suffering from writer’s cramp. His 
autographs are as rare as those of 
other recent Popes are abundant. In 
the rough drafts of Rerum Novarum 
not a single word is in his hand. 

Those drafts remained unknown 
until 1941. At that time, as the en- 
cyclical’s 50th anniversary was being 
celebrated, Cardinal Tardini, today 
the Pope’s secretary of state, found 
the manuscript he was looking for. 
It was in the official Vatican Latin 
archives, among the papers of Mon- 
signor Volpini, who had composed 
the Latin translation of the encycli- 
cal. The several drafts, down to the 
final one, were accompanied by notes 
and printer's proofs, and bore cor- 
rections by various hands in ink and 
in blue and red pencil. 
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Cardinal Tardini examined the 
material with a view to publishing 
a critical edition of the encyclical, 
but he soon had to pass the work on 
to others. Msgr. Giovanni Antonazzi 
took up the eosk. 

No one who has not seen the in- 
tricate mass of material left by Mon- 
signor Volpini’s efforts to turn funda- 
mental passages, such as the one on 
capitalism, into Latin can have an 
idea of the work involved in a study 
of those papers. Monsignor Anton- 
azzi extended his search to Monte- 
fiascone and elsewhere where docu- 
ments of Monsignor Volpini were 
preserved. As a result, it is today 
possible to have a clear picture of 
how the encyclical came into being. 

It took a dozen specialists almost 


a year to draft the text of Rerum 


Novarum. The encyclical is none- 
theless the work of Pope Leo, who 
inscribed not a single line of it. It 
bears his stamp in every detail. 

The Pope was in the habit of sup- 
plying his collaborators with more 
than the bare “mind.” It was he who 
decided in what order the various 
points were to be taken up and how 
they were to be dev eloped. He su- 
pervised the work of revision—two, 
three, four times— until the text 
stood exactly as he would have writ- 
ten it. All the documents bearing 
the name of Leo XIII have a unique 
quality of thought and tone. 

The Pope often kept his collab- 
orators up well into the small hours, 
allowing them to interrupt their 
work only to take snuff or to find 
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relaxation in the quick reading of 
an ode of Horace. In cases of great 
urgency, he was even known to lock 
up his victim to protect him (as he 
put it) from interruptions. He him- 
self would from time to time take 
him a glass of marsala or a cracker. 

When the moment came to read 
the finished product, the Pope’s re- 
action took one of two forms. Either 
he spoke, in which case there would 
be revisions and deletions; or he 
merely uttered a few curious sounds 
expressive of his total condemnation, 
and everything had to be started over 
again. 

It is easy to reconstruct the secret 
history of the encyclical from the 
papers left by Monsignor Volpini. 
Since he was responsible for the 
Latin translation, he labeled all re- 
visions with dates and names. As a 
protection against curious eyes, he 
adopted a system of symbols ‘for the 

names of his co-workers. These sym- 
bols have been identified. 

We now know that Father Matteo 
Liberatore, contributor to the peri- 
odical Civilta Cattolica and author 
of books on philosophy and political 
economy, wrote the first draft of the 
ency clical. Leo did not approve of 
the priest’s style and called in a 
famous Thomist, Tomasso Cardinal 
Zigliara. 

This time, Monsignor Volpini was 
able to start his translation, but he 
soon had to stop. He noted: “28 
October 1890. Interruption of the 
work by order of my superiors.” Pope 


Leo had found fault with Cardinal 
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Zigliara’s writing, too. And so a 
third draft was made, based on 
Cardinal Zigliara’s but completely 
rewritten by Father Liberatore and 
Camillo Cardinal Mazzella. 

Monsignor Volpini took up the 
work of translation once again. The 
translation completed, he noted joy- 
fully, “Ego plantavi (1 have plant- 
ed), 31 Jan. 1891, 5 p.m.” 

His joy was brief. The work did 
not satisfy Pope Leo. The greatest 
Latin scholar of the 19th century 
heard the Pope say in his high nasal 
voice, “The subject matter is here, 
but not the style. We have to start 
all over again.” 

The fact was that the Pope was 
no longer satisfied with the Italian 
text, either. He asked Monsignor 
Boccali, the ablest of the Perugia 
prelates he had called to the Vatican, 
to revise the third draft, following a 
different sequence. And in that way 


the 4th and final version of Rerum 
Novarum was written. 

Forty years later, Pope Pius XI 
celebrated the anniversary of Rerum 
Novarum by issuing his own encyc- 
lical on labor problems, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. He summed up the 
results of Leo’s pronouncements. 
“The teaching of the encyclical on 
the condition of the workers,” he 
said, “has gradually and impercep- 
tibly worked its way into the minds 
of those outside Catholic unity who 
do not recognize the authority of the 
Church. Catholic principles on the 
social question have, as a result, 
passed little by little into the patri- 
mony of all human society.” 

That profound effect of Rerum 
Novarum was owing in part to Leo 
XIII’s refusal to be content with any- 
thing but the clearest, most persua- 
sive statement of Catholic social 
doctrine. 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


An informal reception was being held in the parish house of our church, I 
planned to attend with a friend who has excellent taste in clothes and always 
makes a point of looking her best. 

As we pulled up in front of the building, we could see that all the ladies who 
were going in were wearing hats and glov es. My heart sank. I thoughtlessly 
had come without either article of apparel. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t go in,” I said uncomfortably. “I'll be the only one there 
without a hat.” 

“Oh no, you won't,” my friend replied, flashing her most gracious smile. Then 
she removed her eoutifel new bonnet, placed it on the seat of the car, and 
before I could protest was preceding me up the walk. The two of us went in 
bareheaded. Frances Jerdone Nixon. 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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CHILDREN? 


By Ed Sullivan 


As told to Rolaine A. Hochstein 


Condensed from “Good Housekeeping”* 
M ,yBE I’m biting the hand that 
I feeds me, but I say that vio- 
lence on television is hurting our 
children. That also goes for movies 
and comics, but naturally TV is what 
concerns me most. Some of our wild- 
est Westerns and crime shows aren’t 
fit to be seen by anyone under 14. 

But I’m also dead set against 
censorship, either by government or 
by organized pressure groups. For 
grownups, one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and it makes no sense 
to have them both vegetarians. 
Therefore, even though I think that 
some TV shows are poison to young- 
sters, I’m opposed to forcing them off 
the air. 

What I’m thumping for is more 


That 21-inch screen is like a 
door into your home; keep an 
eye on what comes in 


control by parents. Mothers and 
fathers should make it their business 
to know what their children are 
watching, and rule out shows that 
aren't good for them. Especially 
Westerns. If I had my way, I 
wouldn’t allow any youngster under 
14 to see any Western at any time. 

I myself enjoy fast-moving, well- 
acted Westerns. But that doesn’t 
make them right for children, A 
hair-raiser isn’t going to keep me 
awake. It may even make me relax 
and sleep better. But impressionable 
youngsters don’t find it so easy to dis- 
tinguish between real life and make- 
believe. An eight-year-old may see a 
lynching and have nightmares for a 
week. Another may get the idea that 
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all Mexicans are killers. Or a ten- 
year-old may start making himself a 
bow and arrow to play with. 

Crime shows and high-tension ad- 
venture stories are just as harmful to 
young minds. With so many of them 
on the air, the writers have to go far 
to think up new methods of crime 
and punishment, new settings for 
suspense and tension, And action 
gets rough. That may be O.K. for 
most adults, but not for kids. For 
one, crime seems glamorous; for an- 
other, it’s easy to get the impression 
that a gun solves problems. 

When I was 14, I thoroughly en- 
joyed William S. Hart, of the cow- 
boy movies. Hart was always a cham- 
pion of Right, a protector of the 
Innocent. 4 wouldn’t want today’s 
children to watch some of his TV 
equivalents, much as I personally 
enjoy them. Gamblers like Bat Mas- 
terson and drifters like Cheyenne 
be considered a good 
influence on young minds. Nor can 
tough-talking, easy-money boys who 
spea ak lines like this one I jotted down 
one night: “Hard work is all right 
for a hobby, but it’s no way to make 
a living.” That may be a funny line 
for a grownup audience, but it’s no 
message for a child. 

Even when the Good Guys are 
100% heroic and the Bad Ones en- 
tirely villainous, a bloodthirsty show 
isn’t good juvenile fare. 

With children, it’s a case of mon- 
key see, monkey do. That 21-inch 
screen is like a door into your home. 
I don’t think anything should come 


can scarcely 


in through that door, when children 
are watching, that isn’t acceptable to 
the family. 

One way to solve the problem 
would be to save the early evening 
hours for shows that are right for 
children, and schedule the violence 
during the late time slots. This is 
something the networks are moving 


CROSBY’S LAW 


It has been many times assert- 
ed, usually by an authority, that 
violence on TV, far from being 
bad for children, actually helps 
them to unloose their aggressions 
in harmless fantasy. Most of this 
malarky comes from psycholo- 
gists in the pay of broadcasters. 
Crosby’s law of Commercial Psy- 
chology, briefly stated, holds that 
the coefficient of untruth in any 
such statement can be deter- 
mined by multiplying the sum 
of the psychologist’s office rent 
by the square of his fee. 

The argument that children 
are untouched by violence on 
TV is used by every apologist for 
every cops-and-robbers show on 
TV. But critics have been belting 
producers right on the button for 
teaching sadism to the little ones, 
or, for that matter, to the big 
ones. This is entirely sensible. 
Why is it that good, educational 
TV is expected to uplift or in- 
form, while vicious TV is sup- 
posed to have no effect at all? 


John Crosby in the New York 
Herald Tribune (13 Feb. ’61). 
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toward, but pressure from viewers 
would make things move a lot faster. 
What’s needed, of course, are letters. 
You'd be surprised how sensitive to 
public opinion networks and spon- 
sors are. Letters get read. When 
they’re reasoned and reasonable, they 
are heeded. When there are enough 
of them, they produce changes. 
You’d be doing yourself and your 
children a service if you’d speak out 
for better scheduling by way of the 
U.S. mails. 

In the meantime, how are the net- 
works doing? Here in the East, 30 
programs are regularly aired on the 
three major networks ‘between eight 
and nine o'clock on week nights. Of 
these, 13 are Westerns and nine are 
either crime or crime-filled adven- 


ture series, featuring plenty of fury. 
These 22 shows are unfit for imma- 
ture minds. 

That's a pity, because TV can be 


good for children. I wish there were 
more of a selection of shows with 
real youngster appeal in the early 
evening hours, shows that the whole 
family can relish, like the Leonard 
Bernstein music programs and the 
American Heritage history series and 
the 20th Century documentaries. 
With shows like these and the adapt- 
ed literary classics and the great 
public- -affairs specials, TV has proved 
it can be educational and inspiration- 
al as well as entertaining. Children 
are eager to learn, and TV makes 
learning fun. 

My own grandson, who’s not yet 
seven, has show m how much teach- 


ing TV can do. I took him toa World 
Series game last fall, and the prime 
minister of India took a seat a few 
rows in front of us. 

“There’s Nehru!” Robbie whis- 
pered in awe. 

I was amazed. “How do you 
know?” I asked him. 

“By the little white hat he wears,” 
Robbie said. “I saw him at the UN 
on television.” 

Today’s TV children know more 
about the world by the time they're 
in long pants than we learned all 
through school. Looking through 
field glasses one day, Rabhie identi- 
fied every airplane ‘that passed over 
us. 

“That one’s a Constellation,” he 
told me. “See the tail assembly?” 

[ don’t know anything about tail 
assemblies, but Robbie and his Ist- 
grade buddies know, because they 
learn it on television. TV can open 
the windows of the whole world for 
children. What's more, it can open 
their minds. On my own show, for 
example, I present talent of all races, 
from all corners of the world. Chil- 
dren can enjoy and respect the work 
of people who are different from 
themselves. 

I know that it may be a large order 
for parents to regulate their chil- 
dren’s viewing, especially between 
ages ten and” 14. But I think it’s 
Ww vorth the effort. If a mother starts 
right, at the very beginning, her kids 
will grow up with good habits. I see 
that very thing happening in my own 
daughter’ s house. 
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My daughter Betty is married to 
Bob Precht, who is the producer of 
my show, and they have four very 
active children. When my wife and 
I go to see them in Scarsdale, it’s like 
stepping into a fan. But Betty be- 
lieves in discipline and the « children 
listen to her. She is especially care- 
ful about what they watch on TV. 

I’ve already mentioned Robbie. 
He’s the sensitive one. He once got 
terribly upset watching Lassie run 
from a forest fire. So now he’s likely 
to watch an adult news program with 
his dad, but he might not be allowed 
to watch, say, a scary fairy story. On 
the other hand, his five-year-old sister 
Carla might get the go-ahead. Noth- 
ing fazes en W hen three-year-old 
Vincent Henry and Andrew, who 
was born last August, start watching 
TV, I'm sure Betty will tailor their 
viewing to their personalities. 

Even 1 though my show is past their 
bedtime, my grandchildren some- 
times stay up ete to watch it. For 
their sake and for other youngsters 
their age I try to schedule sowed 


the beginning acts that would appeal 
to children. Among the small-fry 
variety shows, Captain Kangaroo is 
tops with Robbie and Carla. Satur- 
days, they are torn between Kanga- 
roo and The Shari Lewis Show, 
which is also excellent. 

The surprising thing about the 
way Betty handles TV is that the 
children not only accept her rules as 
a matter of course but they actually 
seem to like them. Lately, Robbie 
has even begun to regulate his own 
viewing. One afternoon, there was 
a program change and he called in, 
“It'sa Western, mommy. But I think 
it’s all right. No shooting. Just 
horses and children.” Betty took a 


look, and it was all right. 
That kind of sensible self-disci- 
pline is, of course, what Betty’s been 


working for all along. I’m sure that 
ev entually all my grandchildren will 
have the judgment to know what 
they can and can’t handle on TV. 
When that time comes, Betty can 
relax. It’s going to take years 
though—I'd say about 13 or 14. 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


The personnel manager of the department store asked the job-seeking young man 
what he had been doing for the past few years. 

“I was in Yale,” the applicant said. 

“Well, well,” said the personnel manager, deeply impressed. 
charge of counting cash in the auditor’s office.” 

A few days later, making his rounds, the personnel manager watched the 
newcomer stacking up bills and coins. He stopped by and said to him, “By the 
way, what did you say your name was?” 

“Yim Yackson,” the young man replied. 

Joe McCarthy in the American Weekly (28 Aug. ’60). 
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By Carl M. Baumhart 


Condensed from ' 


“Today's Living”* 








A Teen-Age 


Paul Revere 


Sybil Ludington’s night ride 
saved her community from 
destruction by the Redcoats 


‘ N HIS FAMOUS midnight ride, 
) Paul Revere had a swift horse, 
a dangerous mission, and plenty of 
Yankee gumption. He also had a 


press agent who made his exploit 
known to every schoolboy, Henry 


Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Two years after Paul Revere’s 
ride, another rider for the Revolu- 
tion, a 16-year-old girl, charged off 
alone on another mission. She was 
unarmed. She had an even more 
dangerous task. And she rode three 
times as far. 

To her exploit Longfellow paid 
no heed. He wasn’t aware of it. Her 
ride was known to only a few friends 
like Alexander Hamilton (he wrote 
complimenting her father) and to 
Generals Washington and Rocham- 
beau, who called in person to com- 
mend the brave young rider. Outside 
Putnam county, New York, few peo- 
ple ever heard of Sybil Ludington. 

But recognition is coming her 
New York City 36. 
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way. Several years ago her route was 
marked by the Enoch Crosby chap- 
ter of the p.a.r. of Putnam county. 
A bronze statue of Sybil riding hell- 
for-leather on her horse is being 
given by sculptress Anna Hyatt 
Huntington of Bethel, Conn.., long 
an admirer of the girl. 

The statue will probably be erect- 
ed sometime in 1961. The site may 
be somewhere along Lake Gleneida, 
which is in the center of the village 
of Carmel, N.Y. Sybil rode along 
the lake. 

Sybil was the eldest of 12 chil- 
dren of Col. Henry Ludington, com- 
mander of a volunteer regiment in 
his home hamlet of Fredericksburg. 
The place (now called Ludington- 
ville in his honor) is five miles north 
of Carmel. It retains much Colonial 
flavor and charm. 

Across from his manor house, the 
colonel had his drill ground. Rag- 
ged farmers marched and counter- 
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marched until they whipped them- 
selves into soldiers. Here, Sybil, 
once her kitchen and baby-tending 
chores were finished, would come to 
thrill to the fife and drum and the 
marching men. 

On the evening of April 26, 1777, 
Sybil was officiating at edit rites. 
She was inspecting washed hands 
and getting the right homespun 
nightgown slipped over the right 
sturdy little body before prayers and 
bed. 

She couldn’t know it, but the 
night before, some 2,000 British 
Redcoats had landed in the darkness 
at Compo beach in Westport, Conn. 
They marched on Danbury, where 
plentiful supplies of food, medicine, 
and some ammunition were stored 
for the Continental army. There was 
also rum. 

The defenders, outnumbered, ran. 
The British put the torch to sup- 
plies. Bacon fat ran down the gutters 
as flames leveled the storage barns. 
Then the soldiers found the rum. 
Their officers couldn’t hold them 
Soon nearly every house in town was 
crackling like a forest fire. Had Sybil 
looked toward Danbury, she would 
have seen flames lighting the nine- 
o'clock sky. 

A sudden clatter of hoofbeats in 
the courtyard drew her attention. 
Her heart beat faster. Please God, 
not trouble again. Her father and 
his men had just come home from 
months of guard duty in the Hudson 
highlands. Spring planting waited. 

A man’s tired voice hallooed. She 
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looked down as her father opened 
the door. Candlelight revealed a 
weary horse and stiffly dismounting 
rider. 

“Danbury’s burning,” the weary 
courier said. “Can you muster your 
men, General Silliman wants to 
know, so you can come help him 
fight the Redcoats back to the sound? 
No telling where they'll strike next. 
The devils are mad on rum—our 
rum.” 

Upstairs Sybil gasped. “Mind the 
children, Rebecca,” she told her next 
oldest sister, and her feet hardly 
touched the stairs as she descended. 

“Father, let me go,” she pleaded. 
“T know all the men and where they 
live. They'll believe me if I call them 
in. They'll know it’s no trick. Be- 
sides, who else can go?” 

“It isn’t safe for a girl,” the courier 
growled. “The place is full of bush- 
whackers and cowboys. They’d slit 
your throat for a Continental. And 
all those army deserters roaming 
wild out there, too.” 

Sybil’s chin went up. 
afraid,” she said. 

Her father gave her a quick em- 
brace. “T’ll saddle the horse,” he told 
her. “Get a warm coat.” 

In a minute her mount was at the 
door. She jumped into the saddle, 
carrying only a tough stick to touch 
up her horse and knock on farm- 
house doors. She leaned down, 
kissed her father, and galloped out 
of the yard. 

The courier shook his head. “It 
doesn’t seem right,” he said. 


“T’m_ not 
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“She'll make it,” Sybil’s father 
said confidently. “Soon the men will 
be straggling in for muster.” 

Sybil rode mile after mile through 
the darkness. She raced the five miles 
south to Carmel, then to Lake Ma- 
hopac and Mahopac Falls, on to 
Peekskill Hollow, Tompkins Cor- 
ners, and Wickopee, from there to 
what is now Fahnestock State park 
and Hortontown, and thence back to 
Fredericksburg—some 40 miles. She 
lost count of the doors she banged 
on, the times she called, “The British 
are burning Danbury! The colonel 


needs you! We're mustering at the 


drill ground!” 

And mustering they were as she 
came riding in through the mists at 
daybreak. ‘The fifes were shrilling 


The World Is Upside Down, wnat 


the weary Sybil sat a little straighter 
in the saddle. 

They gave her a big cheer. The 
colonel caught her as she swung 
down from the saddle. 

“Go to bed, child,” 
kissed her. 

Sybil didn’t go to sleep until the 
last stragglers reported. Then the 
colonel barked an order. The fifes 
took up a quick step and the 421 
officers and men marched away to 
Redding and Ridgefield. 

The hastily assembled Colonials 
jolted the British at Ridgefield, al- 
though heavily outnumbered. They 
hammered the invaders all the way 
back to their boats. At Compo 
beach, many Redcoats were drowned 
before they could scramble into their 
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rocking craft. Colonel Ludington 
marched his men back home, where 
they took up their delayed spring 
planting, their musketsalways handy. 

Sybil’s heroic adventures didn’t 
end with her courageous night ride. 
Some time later, when she and her 
sister Rebecca were mounting guard 
over their home (the British had put 
a price on her father’s head), they 
heard Tory sympathizers from near- 
by Pawling trying to ambush the 
house to capture her father. They 
planned to take him with them to 
British headquarters in New York 
City. 

The two girls quickly saw to it 
that candles were placed in every 
window in the house. Then the 
small group inside marched back and 
forth before the windows to give the 
impression of a large number of de- 
fenders. Only when dawn came did 
the angry Tories learn how they had 
been tricked. 

When she was 23, Sybil married 
her childhood sweetheart, Edmond 
Ogden. They had six children. Their 
two sons served with distinction in 
the American army, adding luster to 
the Ogden and Ludington names. 

Until Mrs. Huntington completed 
her statue, the only monument to 
Sybil was her modest headstone in 
the cemetery of Revolutionary Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians near 
Patterson, N.Y. It read simply, “In 
memory of Sybil Ludington, wife of 
Edmond Ogden, who died Feb. 26, 
1839, age 77 years, 10 months, and 
13 days.” 
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ncouver, B.C. 


A stormy childhood left few scars on the 
blithe spirit of Canada’s “fightingest” city 


By H. I. Bader 


HEN MEMBERS of the Catho- 
lic Press association gather 
this month in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, for their 5lst annual 
meeting, they will find themselves in 
the midst of breathtaking beauty. 
Vancouver, just 30 miles north of the 
U.S. border on the southwestern tip 
of the Canadian mainland, looks 
more like a picture postcard than the 
real thing. 
Spread out in its lap is one of the 
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finest natural harbors in the world, 
48 square miles in area. Its bright 
waters are constantly alive with the 
movement of ships: deep-sea freight- 
ers loaded with grain and lumber, 
fishing boats, frisky pleasure craft. 

The activity of the harbor is bal- 


Father Bader is managing editor of 
the “British Columbia Catholic,” offi- 
cial newspaper of the far-flung Van- 
couver archdiocese. 
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anced by the calm majesty of the 
range that 


snow-capped mountain 


frames the citv. The mountains are 
dominated by twin peaks almost 
6,000 feet high. Because they have 
the look of two lions with heads 
turned to gaze upon the city, early 
settlers dubbed them Lions’ Peaks. 

The sentinels have lent their name 
to many things, from Lions’ Gate 
suspension bridge, which spans the 
harbor entrance, to the B. C. Lions, 
Vancouver's plucky professional foot- 
ball club. 

The port city blends turn-of-the- 
century buildings with the modern. 
Flowers are everywhere: hanging 
from baskets on street lights, csouie- 
ing vards and _ parks. Everywhere, 
too, is the green grandeur of forest 
land, for Vancouver was hewn out 
of great stands of pine, fir, and cedar. 
In the city’s favorite showplace, 
Stanley park, 1,000 acres of rugged 
Douglas fir still stand. 

If the publishers take time out 
from their meetings, they will learn 
what thousands of visitors discover 
annually about Vancouver: that it is 
a sportsman’s paradise. 

Thanks to the Japanese current, 
the climate is usually as mild 
summer morn. December days often 
see T-shirted golfers swarming over 
some of the world’s most beautiful 
courses (a half-dozen of them within 
the 44-square-mile city limits); roses 
blooming in Stanley park; coatless 
businessmen and shoppers strolling 
on downtown streets. 

Within a half-hour’s drive from 
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the center of town, skiers enjoy 
4,000-foot snowy slopes. Fishermen 
go after superb British Columbia 
salmon. some of which run to 60 or 
70 pounds; or they go inland to lakes 
and rivers for rainbow trout and 
steelhead. 

While the scenic splendor may 
overwhelm visitors, the 770,000 citi- 
zens take it in stride. They are a 
hospitable, fun-loving citizenry who 
love competition. Not to be outdone 
by Canada’s prairie cities in profes- 
sional sports, Vancouver founded the 
B. C. Lions in 1954. For six years, 
the Lions have drawn crowds aver- 
aging 20,000 and often topping 
30,000. 

Soccer has brought international 
fame to Vancouver amateur clubs. 
Visiting professional teams from 
Britain have several times been de- 
feated by the local all-stars. 

The plucky spirit of Vancouverites 
goes back to the birth of the city. It 
was a fighting upstart from the time 
in 1885 when William Cornelius 
Van Horne, then vice president of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
suggested that the heavily wooded 
peninsula, 12 miles west of Port 
Moody, be turned into the transcon- 
tinental terminal for his line. 

Little Port Moody, at the shallow 
head of Burrard inlet, had already 
been established as the railway ter- 
minal. The last rail spike had been 
driven home on Nov. 7, 1885. Bur- 
rard inlet, discovered by the British 
navy'’s Capt. George Vancouver in 
June, 1792, was considered suitable 
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only as a naval reserve or a conven- 
ient back door to the nearby port of 
New Westminster, a lumber and 
fishing town on the Fraser river. 

But Van Horne felt that the rail- 
way needed a deep seaport with bet- 
ter accomodations than either Port 
Moody or New Westminster could 
furnish. The peninsula was in an 
ideal natural habor. It had enormous 
timber resources. It was accessible by 
both land and sea. Van Horne pro- 
posed a terminus on Burrard inlet to 
be named Vancouver. The city was 
incorporated on April 6, 1886, 
the delight of speculators and the 
chagrin of neighboring towns. 

Piet Moody even sovk the case of 
the railroad terminus to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Across the bay on 
Vancouver island, Victoria, the capi- 
tal of British Columbia, was openly 
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defiant. Victoria merchants threat- 
ened to boycott eastern traders who 
dealt with Vancouver. New West- 
minster was indignant, fully aware 
that its “back door” might turn into 
an important seaport. 

But Vancouver mushroomed. 
Within a few weeks after incorpora- 
tion, it had a population of 2,000 and 
800 business establishments. 

Then an unexpected enemy dealt 
the newcomer a vicious blow. One 
quiet Sunday afternoon in June, 
hardly three months after its found- 
ing, fire swept the city. Everything 
was destroyed except two saw mills, a 
hotel, a shack in the middle of town 
and a few cottages along False immedi 

Economic rivalries at once gave 
way to brotherhood. Surrounding 
towns pooled their resources to help 
the stricken community. Oblate Fa- 
thers of Mary Immaculate, who had 
been laboring in the province since 
1858, rushed with fire fighters and 
equipment from St. Peter's parish in 
New Westminster. 

By Wednesday, Vancouverites 
had given proof of their determina- 
tion. A new three-story hotel was 
open for business. Within a month, 
14 new hotels and hundreds of new 
stores were completed. English writ- 
er Stuart Cumberland noted, “I nev- 
er saw so much enterprise amidst so 
much demolition.” 

With the city rebuilt, the fight 
continued for the Sitvoad right. of 
way. Van Horne, impatient with 
slow legal procedures, laid the track 
anyway and built a railway wharf. 
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Malkin Bowl, Stanley Park 


On May 23, 1887, the first passenger 
train arrived in Vancouver. 

Now Van Horne’s “City of Im- 
perial Destiny,” as he liked to call 
it, was ready to link sea and rail. The 
cpr already had seven sailing vessels 
earmarked for China tea trade. 

Within a few weeks, the Abys- 
sinia docked in Vancouver, 13 days 
and 14 hours after leaving Yoko- 
hama. She carried a full load of pas- 
sengers, a cargo of tea, the first ship- 
ment of Japanese silk, and the first 
transpacific mail. The mail reached 
Montreal 27 days after leaving Ja- 
pan. 

By the end of that first hectic year, 
Vancouver's population had grown 
to 5,000. Besides extensive loca] ship- 
ping along coastal and river waters to 
scattered British Columbia commu- 
nities, Vancouver’s export lumber 
market was be§$inning to win world 
attention. Huge shipments of Doug- 
las fir, red, yellow, and white pine, 
cedar, hemlock, and spruce made up 


the lucrative cargoes that 
left almost daily for mar- 
kets in Peru, Chile, Aus- 
tralia, China, and Britain. 

As the years sped on, 
Vancouver spread rapid- 
ly. Waterworks, foun- 
dries, factories, wharves, 
ofice buildings, hotels, 
homes, and streets were 
constantly increasing. 
Grain elevators filled 
with prairie wheat ap- 
peared along the water 
front. 

But everything was not to be com- 
merce with the Vancouverites. They 
made Stanley park a symbol of the 
rugged natural beauty that surround- 
ed their city. They crisscrossed its ex- 
panse with miles of drives, including 
a nine-mile drive along the shore. 
The wooded acreage remains prac- 
tically untouched except for clear- 
ings for a zoo; two lagoons; and an 
open-air theater where, each sum- 
mer, local and imported talent stage 
Broadway hits in a series called 
“Theater Under the Stars.” 

By 1926 Vancouver had become 
Canada’s third largest city, behind 
Montreal and Toronto. Its busy 
stock exchange testified that it was 
the financial headquarters of a 365,- 
000 square-mile province and three 
bread-and-butter industries: lumber, 
mining, and fishing. By 1929 the city 
had 83 millionaires. 

The founding of the University of 
British Columbia was one of the 
most significant steps in the city’s 
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cultural development. John Robson, 
who became premier in 1889 and 
was British Columbia’s first minister 
of education, got the university act 
passed in 1890. Political haggling 
over the location prevented the uni- 
versity from getting off paper until 
1913. The site finally agreed upon 
was the scenic Point Grey district, a 
high bluff at the western extremity 
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Holy Rosary Cathedral 











of Vancouver, where the Fraser river 
meets the waters of English bay. Its 
Ist-year enrollment of 300 lost heavi- 
ly to the Royal Canadian army the 
following year. Today, usc enrolls 
11,000 students, is Canada’s second 
largest university, and is internation- 
ally known for its excellent science, 
fisheries, oceanography, forestry, and 
languages departments. 

One of its unique 
features is its Catholic 
affiliate, St. Mark’s col- 
lege. St. Mark’s, staffed 
by Basilian Fathers 
from Toronto, was com- 
pleted three years ago. 
It is named in honor of 
Archbishop William 
Mark Duke of Vancou- 
ver, in recognition of 
his long struggle for rec- 
ognition of Catholic 
schools in British Co- 
lumbia. St. Mark’s of- 
fers accredited courses 
in religion, but its pro- 
fessor-priests are also 
members of the univer- 
sity faculty, teaching 
courses in history, Tho- 
mistic philosophy, and 
economics. 

This arrangement is 
all the more remarkable 
because the Catholic 
population in the prov- 
ince and in Vancouver 
is less than 15%. Much 
credit for this Catholic 
influence in higher ed- 
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ucation is due to the personality of 
St. Mark’s first principal, Father 
Henry Carr, c.s.p, Father Carr was 
the founder of Assumption univer- 
sity in Ontario and St. Thomas More 
college in Saskatchewan, and co- 
founder of the Pontifical Institute of 
Medieval Studies at St. Michael’s 
university in Toronto. 

Vancouver's most notable cultural 
additions are mainly of postwar vin- 
tage. Many returning veterans chose 
to reudei in the city, swelling its pop- 
ulation to 340,000 in 1947. The 
building of an international airport 
helped open new doors to the world. 
Nonstop flights leave daily from 
Vancouver Soe Amsterdam, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Tokyo, and the Orient. Ca- 
nadian Pacific Airlines, serving five 
continents, has its headquarters in 
Vancouver. 

To celebrate the centennial of 
British Columbia province in 1958, 
an international festival of arts was 
organized, It went over so well that 
it is now an annual event, featuring 
artists and performers from all parts 
of the world in a summer-long pro- 
gram, 

The new Queen Elizabeth theater, 
which seats 3,000, replaced as the 
city’s civic center the 40-year-old 
George auditorium a little more than 
a year ago. It was officially opened by 
Queen Elizabeth during her Cana- 
dian tour in July, 1959. A smaller 
theater, to be named the Princess 
Margaret theater, will soon be com- 
pleted. 

The city’s 


skyline is changing. 
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Competing with the awesome moun- 
tain range backdrop are the B.C. 
Electric Co.’s $10 million, 21-story 
shaft of glass and steel, and a $13 
million post office with its own heli- 
port. 

Historic Holy Rosary cathedral 
still manages to edge the shining 
cross atop its 281-foot tower above 
neighboring structures. The history 
of the cathedral dates back to the 
days of Father Patrick Fay, a travel- 
ing chaplain who ministered to im- 
migrant railroad laborers. Old-timers 
long recalled the diplomatic way 
Father Pat had of dealing with fore- 
men and workers, and of quelling 
fights. 

His traveling days over, Father 
Fay offered his services to the Bishop 
of New Westminster, then the see 
city. The bishop assigned him the 
entire south shore of Burrard inlet. 
By 1892, he had succeeded in build- 
ing the first Catholic church in Van- 
couver. He then chose the site of 
the present Holy Rosary cathedral 
which, as plain Holy Rosary church, 
had its cornerstone laid July 16, 
1899, 

The apostolic delegate to Canada, 
Diomede Cardinal Falconio, 0.F.M., 
took part in a singular ceremony at 
the church on Oct. 21, 1900, when 
he blessed a set of eight bells hoe the 
handsome Gothic edifice. The bell 
chamber is now decorated with a 
plaque commemorating the ringing 
of a peal of grandsire triples on July 
1, 1911, to mark the coronation of 


King George V. It was the first peal 
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ever rung in Canada, comprised 
5,040 changes, took two hours and 
59 minutes, and was accomplished 
without a single mistake. Most of the 
bell ringers, by the way, were Angli- 
cans. 

Next door to the cathedral, Van- 
couver’s first Catholic school was 
built in 1888 by the Sisters of St. 
Ann, pioneer missioners along with 
the Oblates of Mary Immaculate in 
the province. Holy Rosary church 
did not become Holy Rosary cathe- 


dral until 1908, the year the ‘Archdi- 
ocese of Veucoae er was created. 
Archbishop Duke succeeded to 
the Vancouver archdiocese in 1931. 
He has consolidated the financial 
status of the archdiocese, shaky from 
depression years. He fought for edu- 


cational rights of British Columbia’s 
Indians and won for them several 
concessions from the federal govern- 
ment. He founded a diocesan semi- 
nary, a home for unwed mothers, a 
summer camp, a novitiate for the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Rosary, and two lay- 
retreat houses. 

He also brought Catholic Chari- 
ties and welfaxe agencies into the 
Community Chest and inaugurated 
many services for the needy. 
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The original archdiocesan terri- 
tory has grown so rapidly during 
Archbishop Duke’s time that two 
new dioceses have been established. 
Nelson diocese in the Kootenays, 
southeastern corner of the province, 
was formed in 1936. Bishop Martin 
M. Johnson, its first ordinary, is now 
Vancouver’s coadjutor archbishop. 
The Kamloops diocese, covering part 
of the rich fruit country of the Oka- 
nagan valley, was established 
1945. 

Today, more than half of British 
Columbia’s 200,000 Catholics are 
within the Vancouver archdiocese. 
More than 13,000 children are cared 
for by the archdiocesan parochial 
and regional high-school system. In 
1934, Catholic schools could accom- 
modate only 3,000 pupils. In that 
year, there were 48 parish churches 
and 70 missions. Today the archdio- 
cese, with less than half the territory 
it had in 1934, has 64 parishes and 
almost the same number of mission 
outposts. 

Archbishop Duke has brought the 
Church to maturity in Canada’s 
“fightingest” city, a victory only one 
who is a zealous fighter himself could 
accomplish. 
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FRINGE BENEFIT 


A personnel manager was interviewing an applicant. 


on your last job?” he inquired. 
Th wl : ” 
Forty-five years, 


pointed out. “How can that be?” 
“Overtime!” replied the job seeker. 


the applicant replied. 


“But on your application, you list your age as only 35,” 


“And how long were you 


the personnel manager 


Mrs. Dean Binder. 





Recent studies throw some light on how 
you can help him bring his gift to fruition 


By John E. Gibson 


ANY CHILDREN have artistic 

talents without their parents 
realizing it. Almost everyone knows 
that special gifts need to be recog- 
nized, so that latent talents may be 
encouraged, and the child’s creative 
abilities be given full opportunity for 
expression. 

But how can a parent know 
whether or not his child has artistic 
talent? Fortunately, recent studies 
throw a great deal of light on the 
subject and provide helpful yard- 
sticks with which to assess your 
child’s creative ability. 


Do children with artistic talent 
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have certain basic characteristics in 
common? 

Yes. Studies of talented children 
conducted by Brooklyn college in- 
vestigators show that creative ability 
in a youngster is always associated 
with a number of conditions, chiefly: 
1. intelligence appreciably higher 
than average; 2. skill in a particular 
area; 3. sensitivity; 4. keen percep- 
tion; 5, a good imagination; 6. ca- 
pacity for original thinking. 


How can you tell if your child has 
creative talent? 

Psychologist James M. Dunlap 
studied both the positive and nega- 
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tive characteristics of gifted children. 
His researches show that their posi- 
tive qualities are likely to be these. 

1. Strong curiosity about things, as 
indicated by the breadth and scope 
of their questions. 2. Marked inter- 
est in words and ideas. 3. Good vo- 
cabularies, and a taste for reading. 
4. A tendency to seek older com- 
panions among children, and to en- 
joy the company of adults. 5. Strong 
desire to excel. 6. Rapid comprehen- 
sion and ability to follow directions 
easily. 7. A taste for collecting and 
classifying things (stamps, shells, 
rocks, whatever). 8. Good memories. 
9. Good sense of humor and cheerful 
dispositions. 

Professor Dunlap also finds that 
“sometimes the presence of negative 
or undesirable characteristics may 
make it difficult to recognize children 
of high ability.” The undesirable 
qualities may be the following. 1. 
Restlessness, inattention, tendency to 
disturb or annoy those around them. 
(Many children with unmet needs 
exhibit these characteristics.) 2. Poor 
spelling, careless handwriting, or in- 
accurate arithmetic (indicates im- 
patience with details). 3. Laziness in 
completing or handing in assign- 
ments; indifference toward classwork 
which they find uninteresting. 4. 
Outspoken criticism both of them- 
selves and others, an attitude which 
alienates adults as well as children. 


Are there other signposts? 
The consensus of studies shows 
that artistically gifted children are 


likely to learn to walk and talk be- 
fore the average child does. They 
frequently learn to read before enter- 
ing school. And investigations have 
repeatedly shown that an exception- 
ally well-developed appreciation of 
humor usually goes hand in hand 
with creative ability. 


Is it true that the artistically talent- 
ed child is likely to be less physically 
robust than the average? 

No, definitely not. Says Dr. Wal- 
ter B. Barbe, professor of education 
at the University of Chatanooga, 
after evaluating the findings of many 
studies and surveys, “It was believed 
for many years that the gifted child 
was physically weak, immature, and 
less attractive than the average child. 
Evidence indicates, however, that 
not only is this idea incorrect, but 
that the exact opposite is true.” In- 
deed, findings of investigators show 
that most talented children tend to 
be appreciably above average in all 
these respects. 


How does the talented child com- 
pare in personality adjustment and 
emotional stability? 

Of this, Professor Barbe says, “Re- 
search has clearly indicated that the 
gifted child, instead of being the 
social misfit that he was once thought 
to be, is superior in emotional adjust- 
ment. The incidence of nervous in- 
stability is slight. The interests of 
these children are normal, but the 
extent to which they pursue their 
interests is much greater.” 
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Does the artistically talented 
youngster have difficulty in getting 
along with other children? 

Generally speaking, no. Studies 


conducted at Albion college show 


that talented children are more re- 
sourceful in play activities, and par- 
ticipate more vigorously than other 


children. They were also found to 
recover from the effects of quarreling 
and fighting more quickly, and to 
hold fewer grudges, 


Does it handicap the development 
of a child’s artistic ability if the par- 
ents do not possess artistic talent? 

In most cases, no, particularly if 
the parents show understanding, and 
encourage the child in developing 
his abilities. Indeed, it is not always 
to the advantage of the child if his 
parents are similarly gifted. 

Stanford university Prof. Daniel 
Mendelowitz in his treatise Children 
Are Artists sums up his findings on 
the subject. “Even an artistic en- 
vironment can be an inhibiting fac- 
tor as easily as it can be a stimulus 
toward creative activity. Very often 
the presence of a professional artist 
in a household arouses in the child 
a too critical attitude toward his own 
work. 

“The child feels himself in com- 
petition with the adult. I know of 
one artist whose child refused to 
paint because he felt that his pictures 
were ‘not good enough to mat and 
frame, like daddy’s.’ He finally con- 
centrated on clay modeling, a “medi- 
um in which his father never work- 
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ed, and achieved some good results.” 


Does the way a small child paints 
a picture reveal things about his 
personality? 

Yes. Psychological studies on two- 
to-five-year-old children, conducted 
by Dr. La Berta Weiss Hattwick 
and Rose H. Alschuler, show that 
you can tell a great deal about a small 
child’s character just by the way he 
uses colors. 

The study showed that children 
who emphasized warm colors in their 
paintings, such as red, yellow, and 
orange, tended to show warmer, more 
affectionate relationships with others 
than the children who emphasized 
the colder colors. 

Children who emphasized cold 
colors, such as blue, green, brown, 
black, and purple, tended as a group 
to act less spontaneously than the 
others, showing more controlled and 
reasoned behavior. They were in- 
clined to be less sympathetic and 
more assertive in their attitudes 
toward others; to be more determined 
and aggressive, more impersonal, and 
more self-sufficient. 

Children who consistently over- 
laid one color on another usually 
placed cold colors on top of warmer 
colors, and showed a tendency to be 
repressed. They showed a lack of 
warm, emotional responses. When 
they did assert themselves, their be- 
havior was reserved. 


Isn’t it true that some children 
with artistic talent are often mark- 
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edly deficient in most other fields? 

Yes. There are many talented 
writers who would be ne’er-do-wells 
in any other field. There are fine 
musicians who are also social misfits. 
There are painters whose lack of 
emotional stability expresses itself 
in such antisocial capers that their 
friends would not put up with them 
were it not for their exceptional tal- 
ent. There are gifted people who 
have failed dismally in a dozen other 
pursuits before they finally found 
the niche which provided expression 
for their peculiar abilities. There are 
also persons with great artistic talent 
who are so completely incapable of 
adjusting to the ordinary business of 
living that, except for their special 
gifts, they might be regarded as fail- 
ures as human beings. 

But the consensus of all studies is 
that the artistically talented who fall 
into these categories tend to be the 
exception rather than the rule. 


Is the presence of neurotic ten- 
dencies an asset or a liability as far as 
artistic creativity is concerned? 

Most authorities think that such 
tendencies tend to hinder rather than 
help the expression of artistic talent. 
For psychological studies have re- 
peatedly shown that any form of 
emotional conflict saps creative ener- 
gies and lowers the quality of any 
kind of endeavor. Any person, gifted 
or otherwise, has only a certain re- 
serve of nervous energy. The more 
neurotic he is, the more energy he 
dissipates through emotional con- 


flicts, and the less remains to be 


channeled toward productive work. 


Are there any valid tests for artistic 
ability? 

Such tests are controversial. Per- 
haps the best known, and most favor- 
ably endorsed, is the Meier Art Test. 
Harold A. Schultz, professor of art 
education at the University of Illi- 
nois, has critically reviewed the test, 
and finds it statistically reliable and 
easy to administer and score. He feels 
that the results “may be used by 
counselors as one means of discover- 
ing talent.” 

The test contains 100 plates care- 
fully selected on the basis of experi- 
ence and analysis. Each of the 100 
plates consists of two pictures exactly 
alike except that a small portion has 
been altered in one of them to bring 
about a change in the design or 
composition. The subject taking the 
test is asked to select the better of 
the two. 

The material used in the test was 
adapted from the works of old 
masters, contemporary artists, block 
prints, and similar sources. 

Another test which has received 
favorable mention by art authorities 
is the Horn Art-Aptitude Inventory. 
It consists of a manual and scoring 
booklet. The first part has the sub- 
ject sketch 20 familiar objects (such 
as a house, tree, book) as rapidly as 
possible; each of the exercises is 
timed. There is also a test for im- 
agery, involvi ing the use of rectangles 
and ‘ ‘key lines.’ 





THLE OPEN DOOR 


My uussanp laughingly tells in- 
quirers that he became a ‘Catholic for 
a nickel! It was, indeed, a nickel that 
was his first passport to the grace of 
conversion. 

When I first met him, he rarely at- 
tended any church. His family were 
newcomers to our town; he was coming 
home on a 60-day leave; I went on a 
date with him arranged through his 
family. We got along well, and soon 
were seeing quite a bit of each other. 

At length I reminded him that I was 
a Catholic, and invited him to Mass. 
Hesitantly, he accepted. 

We had a 10¢ seat collection. When 
the usher came around the second time, 
my friend asked why and how much. 
I whispered my reply. He handed the 
usher a quarter, and was given change. 

After Mass he vemesked. “Any 
Church that giv es you a nickel back in 
change must “be the true Church.” I 
suspe ct the sermon and the sincerity of 
the worshipers about him impressed 
him also. 

Just before his leave was up, he gave 
me a_ beautiful diamond. Back in 
camp, he looked up the Catholic chap- 
lain, took instructions, and was bap- 
tized. Three months later we were 
married, and we now have three won- 
derful children. Mrs. R. G. 


My CoNcERN was only for his im- 
mortal soul, but he went all the way 
and became a priest. He was every- 


thing that a man should be: kind, 
courteous, respectful, and innately 
good. But God was not in his life at all. 

He was a flyer, often off on secret 
missions. Our paths crossed, and we 
became good friends. Always when he 
came to my city he visited me. At 
length I grew deeply troubled about 
the dark night I knew he was living in. 

One evening I said, “Now, you are 
flying all over the world. Things hap- 
pen.” His face expressed sudden inter- 
est, so I went on, “Sometime you may 
even come dente and it might be the 
end.” 

“Then my number’s up. That’s all 
there is to it. Period.” 

“Oh, no,” I pushed on. “It might be 
a great beginning.” He smiled a sort 
of two-way suniie, so I spoke openly: 

“Promise me that if you ever find your- 
self likely to crash you will say, ‘Oh 
God, I’m sorry.’ ” 

Momentarily he was a stone image. 
Then he said, “If you want me to, I 
will.” 

Nearly a year passed. No mail—then 
finally a letter from a hospital in a 
Southern town. Yes; he had crashed; 
had been badly hurt. He said he had 
seen my face three times its size before 
him when he was helpless on a stormy 
night. So he remembered to say the 
words of contrition I had taught him. 

He was in the hospital a long while. 
A nurse gave him reams of Protestant 
literature to read. When he was well 
enough to visit me he told me he was 
going to be a minister. In a way, I was 
glad, but I resolved to put him into the 
right pew. While he was studying, I 
plied him with Catholic books. “At 
length he became a Catholic and is now 
a priest. Grace M. Fee. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $50 will be 
Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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paid on publication. 
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“They were getting 
all their facts from 


television.” 


As told by Mrs. Walter Cherry, Jr. 


Winnetka, Illinois 


“I was worried when I realized my children were spending more 
time with the television set than with their studies. Then we 
bought our set of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Since that time, there 
has been quite a change around our house. 

“The Britannica has helped our children become better and far 
more interested students. We all use it to answer the multitude 
of questions that crop up in any curious family. 

“T just wish we hadn’t waited as long as we did to get the 
Britannica. It was a wonderful help when young Walt and Katy 
were going through the question stage. 

“Tt’s fun and exciting to really know. And the amazing thing 
is that the Britannica is a growing thing. There won’t 
ever be an end to its use.” 
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Latest Edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 


answers all their questions 
completely and 
authoritatively 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give your- 
self and your family—the priceless gift 
of knowledge. It is equal in scope to 
a library of 1,000 books, bringing you 
the knowledge and authority of world- 
recognized leaders in virtually every 
field. 

Just think of a subject, and you will 
find it in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Information on almost every 
subject significant to mankind is con- 
tained in this latest edition. 

The new Britannica almost ‘“tele- 
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vises” information to you, with 25,042 
magnificent photographs, maps, and 
drawings. In every respect, Britannica 
is the largest and most complete refer- 
ence set published in America, 
containing 27,357 pages and over 
38,000,000 words. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica will have 
a lasting effect on you, as well as on 
the growth and development of your 
children in school and in later life. It 
is invaluable in every home where 
education is valued and respected. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Dept. 33-K 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me, free and without obligation, vour colorful Preview Booklet 
which pictures and describes the latest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
—and also complete information on how I may obtain this magnificent set, 
direct from the publisher, on the Book a Month Payment Plan. 
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In Canada, write E.B. Ltd., Suite 417, 207 Queen’s Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


Printed in U.S.A. 





You get 
all 24 
volumes 
now 
— 
later! 


The easy, convenient way to get the 
world’s finest reference set direct 
from the publisher 


The latest edition of Britannica 
—the greatest treasure of knowl- 
edge ever published — is the 
greatest in our almost 200-year 
publishing history. An enor- 
mous printing materially re- 
duces our costs and under an 
unusual direct -from-the- 
publisher plan, we pass these 
savings on to you. All 24 hand- 
some volumes of this world- 
renowned reference library will 
be delivered to your home NOW 
direct from the publisher. You 
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NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


426 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


pay later at a cost so low it is as 
easy as buying a book a month! 

Simply fill in and mail the 
card below, and we will send 
you... without cost or obligation 
...a copy of our beautiful, new 
booklet which contains an excit- 
ing preview of the latest edition 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Send no money. It’s yours, abso- 
lutely free! However, to avoid 
disappointment, please mail the 
oe before it slips your 
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Tales of Worn-a-bit 


In this parish store 
the clerks take their pay 
in rich experience 
of human nature 


By Todd Hunt 


—— eer eeueue 





o GranpMA BENGTSON, 

Thursday is Worn-a-bit day. 

Every Thursday morning 
she gets on the bus and goes down- 
town to the Worn-a-bit shop, near 
the ramshackle Seven Corners dis- 
trict of St. Paul, Minn. She comes 
home at night exhausted. 

Worn-a-bit is a perpetual rum- 
mage sale carried on in a dingy store 
next to a café. Its merchandise is 
collected around the city, mainly 
from members of the various Catho- 
lic parishes, and the store is tended 
by church members working in rota- 
tion. Older women like Grandma 
Bengtson keep shop during the day 
and then turn things over to young 
couples who work the night shift. 

Worn-a-bit does double duty. 
First, things are cheap there. You 
can get a woman’s dress for 25¢. Such 
prices make it a godsend to the down- 
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and-outers who live around Seven 
Corners and who don’t have much 
money for things like clothes. Sec- 
ond, all the earnings from Worn-a- 
bit go to the parish of St. Peter 
Claver, a struggling little Negro 
church and school where Father 
Arnold E. Luger is pastor. 

Whether called “Worn-a-bit,” 
“Next-to-new,” or simply “The Sec- 
ondhand Shop,” there is a similar 
establishment on the fringes of the 
downtown district in almost every 
American city of any size, 

If you have some things you can’t 
use, and want the Worn-a-bit people 
to pick them up, all you have to do 
is phone, and in a day or two the 
truck will stop by. 


Todd Hunt, a reporter for the Rome 
“Daily American,” is the author of 
“Anastasia Schultz.” 
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Now and then, especially in the 
spring, when everybody is cleaning 
out attics, you might see Father 
Luger himself out doing some col- 
lecting with his car. One man was 
so surprised to see Father making the 
rounds that he insisted on paying 
him $5, “just like we'd have to pay a 
trucker that much to cart the stuff 
away.” 

Another fellow discovered what 
his wife had done just as Father be- 
gan to drive off with the boxes of old 
clothes. “You can’t give these away,” 
he wailed. “Not my favorite— 

“Well, you can’t expect me to ask 
Father to bring them back, can you?” 
retorted the wife. 

Whereupon the chap persuaded 
Father to sell him back some of his 
favorite old clothes, at Worn-a-bit 
prices. 

It is the little tales that unfold 
every day, day after day, that provide 
the spark for Worn-a-bit’s willing 
These are the stories they 
remember, peopled with characters 
they can never forget. These are the 
Worn-a-bit Tales, ‘and the only parts 
that are not true are the names of the 


wor ker S. 


people concerned. 
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They walked past the front win- 
dow about three or four times, some- 
times pausing briefly. Finally they 
came in, he tall and lean, she ever so 
slight. The unexpected ding-a-ling 
of the bell as the door opened fright- 
ened her momentarily. 

“Thank you, we're just looking,” 
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1961 
said he as the salesgirl approached. 

They wandered through the nar- 
row aisles, talking softly, sometimes 
pausing to inspect a glass dish, slight- 
ly chipped. Or a towel. Or a piece 
of silverware. 

They weren't like the typical cou- 
ples who came in and haggled and 
fought and carried on. 

They spent quite a while in front 
of the shoe table before she left his 
side, clutching a pair of white leather 
heels. 

“How — how much are these?” 

“Well, let’s see 

“I—I want white shoes to get 
married in. Tomorrow.” 

“Let’s say 5¢.” 

“Apiece?” 

“Both.” 

While she looked among the dish- 
ware, the young man quietly brought 
a bright yellow dress to the counter. 
“Could you wrap it in tissue paper?” 
he whispered. “White tissue paper? 
Oh, thank you! It’s a gift. A wedding 
gift. How much does it cost?” 

“Fifteen cents. It’s on sale this 
week.” 

* oh % 

The Pixilated Sisters, as someone 
named them, are each about five feet 
tall. They have cherubic little faces. 
One is always smiling, the other al- 
ways serious. The serious one wears 
an ancient fur piece and seems to 
have a little more money than the 
other one. Sometimes she can be 
quite cross. 

The Pixilated Sisters come in every 
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day. They always ask for an ironing 
board. If, by chance, there is an iron- 
ing board on hand, then it always 
turns out to be the wrong kind, or 
there is something else the matter 
with it. 

Like many of the old people i in the 
neighborhood who are getting along 
on pensions, the Pixilated Sisters live 
in a rooming house. It probably has 
geraniums on the window sill, lacy 
curtains, and yellowing w allpaper— 
you know the kind. 

When they come to shop, they 
talk only w ith each other. It is their 
daily outing. They do buy something 
every time, “though they rarely spend 
more than 25¢. 

For a while, say three weeks, the 
Pixilated Sisters didn’t come in at all. 
Then the serious one came in once 
or twice, but she didn’t ask for an 
ironing board and she didn’t buy 
anything. 

It was cause for speculation. 

But one Thursday they came in 
again, the Pixilated Sisters in search 
of an ironing board. They couldn't 
find the right kind. However, one 
bought a plastic flower, and the other 
bought a beaded coin purse. 


* * * * 


Madam Minerva is a name some- 
one made up for one of the regular 
customers. Madam Minerva alleged- 
ly Cand quite probably) played “the 
organ at the Turf club, though no- 
body ever bothered to check. 

She is large and heavy, and has 
violently red hair. She always comes 


with her husband, a meek little chap 
who never speaks. She is usually 
looking for things “for my act—the 
same people come all the time, and 
I can’t be wearing the same thing all 
the time, can I?” 

She usually finds an evening dress, 
even in her huge size, and sometimes 
a feather boa or a sequin purse that 
suits her. Unlike the ordinary cus- 
tomers, she is allowed to try things 
on in the back room. 

That privilege of hers nearly led 
to disaster once. She picked out a 
dress—a really nice blue velvet one— 
and got it a little more than half on. 
Then when it became obvious that it 
was a bit too small, she got it a little 
more than half off. But not more 
than half on or half off. Madam 
Minerva was stuck in the $1 model, 
and she panicked; there was a loud 
ripping of nice blue velvet material. 

Though Worn-a-bit lost a dress 
Cit was later sold for 25¢ in lieu of 
a chamois to a man who wanted 
something special for washing his 
car), it kept a customer. Kept her, 
that is, until the Turf club was torn 
down 

Since then, there have always been 
more size 18 evening dresses than 
Worn-a-bit knows what to do with. 


* * * *% 


The door opened, the bell jingled, 
and in came a female drunk. She 
had been beaten up, and made a sad 
picture. 

“I wanna buy a dress or two.” 


Later: “These two 15¢ ones. I'll 
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take these. They're a good bargain.” 

“But they're not your size! They're 
90 small.” 

“They're a good bargain,” she in- 
sisted. “If lean’ t wear them, someone 
else can. Yeah, my sister can wear 
them. I'll take ’em—30¢.” 

About an hour later, she returned 
and sought out a different clerk. 
“These are too small. I'll have to turn 
them back in for a refund. They cost 
25¢ each.” 

“No, these are from the 15¢ table. 
And was this one torn like this?” 

“I tell you, they're too small for 
me! I paid 25¢ for them, 25¢ apiece, 
and you 'd better give me my money 
back!’ 

A thing like this doesn’t happen 
very often, but when it does, it is 
usually for the same reason. She was 
in the wrong, but the clerk gave her 
the money she demanded. 

“Boy, that’s the last time I come 
into this gyp joint!” 

‘2 Oe oe 

“T’m from the cleaners on the next 
block,” she whined. “I’ve got this 
letter from Father thanking me for 
donating things to Worn-a-bit,” she 
went on, fishing the standard thank- 
you letter out tr her purse. “I'd like 
some hangers.” 

“I think I’ve got some here. Yes. 
They’re 10¢ a bundle.” 

“But I have this letter of appreci- 
ation from Father! I gave things.” 

“We all bring things, too, but we 
pay for anything we buy because 
things are so cheap here.” 
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“But I have a letter from Father.’ 

“OK. OK. You can have a pack- 
age.” 

“But I need two. I’m from the 
cleaners, you know, and I have this 
letter because we gave some clothes.” 

When she had been given her two 
packages, the lady from the cleaners 
left. Someone remarked how many 
times she’d used the letter before. 
Matter of fact, it was getting dog- 
eared. 

Suddenly, she was back. “Two of 
these are rusty. We can’t use this kind 
of hanger; our clientele wouldn't like 
that. I have this letter.” 


So she got two more hangers. 


ae ae ee 


There are two old men. 

One is crippled, and he lives at an 
old men’s home. Once a month or so, 
he buys shirts—about 15 or 20—and 
resells them to the men at the home, 
the ones who can’t get up and out. 
He also makes a stop at the Salva- 
tion Army home. 

He comes in a taxi, and it waits for 
him. “I have a deal with that man,” 
he says. “He drives me to the Salva- 
tion Army home, too. It’s a living 
for me. Almost like a hobby. Other. 
wise, why would I go out? The others 
never go out. But they need shirts. 
I have a pretty good deal with that 
man. Sometimes he drives a longer 
way, past the park.” 

Martin is the other old man. 

Martin, though a “regular,” is not 
a regular customer, because he is not 
a customer. True, sometimes he’ll 
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buy a book, but mostly he just comes 
to read the cue he’s already bought. 
He doesn’t talk too much (nobody's 

ever learned his last name) and yet 
it’s easy to see that he comes for the 
company. 

A minor crisis occurred the day 
“his” chair was sold, and two clerks 
had to scurry around to locate a sub- 
stitute. 

However, Martin has not been in 
for two months now. 


* * * % 


Then there was the day that the 
Walsh family came to Worn-a-bit. 

Walsh had been arrested for drunk 
driving as they were passing through 
town. ” They had no money, so the 
car was impounded. They also had 


six kids and no food. They couldn’t 
get relief because they didn’t live in 
the county. So someone sent them to 
Father Luger. 

The boys were barefoot. ‘The girls 
had shoes, but only by comparison 
with the boys. 

Somehow the Worn-a-bit people 
managed to get some kind of outfit 
for each of the Walshes. One clerk 
was really too softhearted, which 
made things more difficult for the 
others. Every few minutes, the clerks 
would consult in the back room. 

The trouble was that the Walshes 
wanted nice things, not just any old 
things. Mrs. Walsh got mad when 
she asked for a floor lamp and was 
told she couldn’t have it. 

The softhearted clerk wanted to 
give the lamp to her. But another 
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clerk whispered to her, “They're 
chiselers, and they slvnvs will be.” 

It seemed a harsh thing to say 
about people who had no shoes. But 
it was true. 


6 as. 8 

He was an odd-looking young 
fellow, with an odd-looking haircut. 
He wore a not-too-bad sports jacket, 
and he spent ages selecting 78 rpm 
records (at a dimae apiece) and trying 
them out on the scratchy old phono- 
graph in the corner. 

Finally, when he had picked out 
a dozen or so, he headed for the 
counter. It was then that he saw a 
tie he liked. 

So he put it on, bought it, and gave 
his old one to the clerk. “This one’s 
more in style,” he explained, though 
to tell the truth, neither the old nor 
the new one was. 

He left with a great air of ac- 
complishment. 

He was nice, but just sort of odd. 

And his old tie was sold for the 
same price as the one that was “more 
in style.” 

% % * % 

Worn-a-bit is people. It is the pa- 
per boy who comes in to sell his last 
paper, and then exchanges his nick- 
els for a $1 bill—a convenience to 
himself and to Worn-a-bit. 

It is the antique dealers: the one 
who really knows antiques, and the 
other one who snitches things, hides 
them in the shirt bin, and then comes 
back to get them later. 
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It is the young couple who brought 
in 2 brand new bassinet and a com- 
plete, unused layette. Their baby 
had lived for two days. 

It is the kids who live near the 
They are neglected and dirty, 
sometimes cute. But 


store. 
and they are 


ge nerally, they are a nuisance. When 
told to leave, ‘they hide behind and 
among the dress ‘racks, where they 


are quite safe. 
It is the people from the clothing 
factory who brought in a huge carton 


Cer 


ANSWERS 


centimeter (sen’ta-me-ter) 


tercentenary (tur-sen-ten’a-ry ) 


centurion (sen-tyoor’i-un ) 
. centipede (sen’ti-peed) 


centenarian (sen-te-nar’i-an ) 
percentage (per-sen’taj) 
cental (sen’t’l) 

(sen’tu-p']) 
(bi-sen-ten’i-al ) 


centuple 


bicentennial 
semicentennial (semi-sen-ten’i-al) 


century (sen’chu-ry ) 


centesimal (sen-tes’a-mal) 


All correct: superior; 


DIGEST /MAY 


h) Pertaining to, 


10 correct: 


1961 
of “irregular” shirts that soon became 
the neighborhood uniform. 

The young married couple . . . the 
Pixilated Sisters... Madam Mines a 

. the souse . . . the poor family... 
the ene lady .. . the odd young 
fellow ... Martin... the shirt 
man.... 

And it is the Worn-a-bit truck 
driver, a Jamaican Negro with a 
college education who quit his regu- 
lar job so that he could spend more 
of his time helping others. 


TO NEW WORDS FOR YOU (Page 39) 


c) Unit of measurement; one-hundredth 


of a meter, equivalent to .3937 inch. 


d) Interval or anniversary of 300 years. 
j) Captain of approximately 100 men 


in the ancient Roman army. 
Wormlike animal with many 
1 “hundred-legger.” ‘ 
Person 100 years old. 

A rate, allowance, or interest on 100. 
A weight of 100 pounds; a “hundred- 
weight.” 

Hundredfold; to increase by 100. 
Occurring every 200 years; a 200th 
anniversary. 

Occurring every 50 years; a 50th 


anniversary. 


legs; 


k) A sequence of 100, especially years. 


or having divisions 


100’s. 


good; 8 correct: 


into, 
fair. 





HEN New Yorker Richard 
Wolters, sloshing along in a 
New Hampshire mountain stream 
on a recent fishing trip, decided to 
quit for the day, he reached into his 
pocket and pulled out a telephone. 


Seconds later, he was in touch with 
a companion angling downstream. 
The men agreed to pack their gear 
and leave. 

The handy instruments used by 
Mr. Wolters and his friend were 
two-way radiophones: small trans- 
mitter-receivers (or transceivers) 
which send messages over what is 
known as the Class D Citizens’ Band 
of the radio spectrum. 

Individuals and corporations have 
been turning in increasing numbers 
to the wireless phones since August, 
1958, when the Federal Communica- 
tions commission decided to en- 
courage their use. At that time, the 
Fcc put aside 23 radio channels be- 
tween 29.965 and 27.255 megacycles 


Two-Way Radio 


By Stanley W. Penn 
Condensed from the 
“Wall Street Journal’* 


It’s no toy; and “two-way 
radio” is a misnomer 


for the purpose. It ruled that any 
U.S. citizen over 18 could obtain a 
license to operate a radiophone. 

The move has touched off a boom- 
let in the manufacture of the com- 
pact communications sets. At least 
60 producers are vying for sales. 

The Class D transceivers are one 
part of the mobile communications 
industry. The industry embraces a 
variety of radiophone systems, from 
the Class D transceivers that normal- 


ly sell for $100 to $200, to higher 


*44 Broad St., New York City 4. Dec. 12, 1960. © 1960 by Dow Jones & Co., Inc., and reprinted 


with permission. 
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powered radiophones costing more 
than $900. 

More than 100,000 Class D op- 
erator licenses have been issued. To 
get a license, the buyer of a trans- 
ceiver simply sends in a form which 
accompanies his purchase. The form 
calls for the purchaser’s name, ad- 
dress, age, and intended use of the 
set. 

Though the Class D Citizens’ 
Band systems are known as two-w ay 
radio, that is something of a mis- 
nomer. True, the gadgets usually are 
used for person-to-person messages. 
However, the sender is actually 
broadcasting his message over a 
limited area, and the message could 
be received by more than one person. 
More than two persons can converse 


it they are tuned to the same chan- 
nel. 
Most 
tc send and receive on several chan- 
nels, but not on all 23 channels that 


radiophones are equipped 


make up the Class D Citizens’ Band. 
Thus, two or more persons who wish 
to join together in a communications 
system must be sure their transceiv- 
ers all have at least one common 
channel. 

Charles A. Hjerpe, a veterinarian 
of Clarksville, N.Y., has a trans- 
ceiver in his home and another in 
his car. He keeps his wife posted on 
his whereabouts so that he may 
be reached in an emergency. Mr. 
Hjerpe says, “When I call it a day, 
I give my w ife a call and she puts on 
ae supper. 


The system used by Mr. Hijerpe is 


quite different from the automobile 
radio-telephone facilities available on 
lease from Bell System companies. 
With the higher-powered Bell radio 
transmitters, either a local or a long- 
distance call can be placed from an 
automobile to the nearest Bell mobile 
telephone operator, who switches the 
signal to Bell telephone lines. The 
call can be received on conventional 
home telephones. 

Users of the Bell mobile phones 
pay a monthly charge for service just 
as they do at y Mr. Hjerpe has 
no charges after his initial invest- 
ment. However, he can send and 
receive calls only within a limited 
area; he can get in touch with his 
home (or with anyone else in his 
area who might happen to have a 
transceiver tuned to his channel). 

A spokesman for the Grossinger 
hotel and country club in Grossinger, 
N.Y., tells of another use of the Citi- 
zens’ Band systems. “We're saving a 
lot of unnecessary trips with our sta- 
tion wagon. If the car is in town and 
we find we need something there, 
we can call the driver and avert the 
need for a return trip.” 

Radio Corp. of America, a maker 
of Class D and other mobile tele- 
phone equipment, reports that six 
yacht clubs and a marina on western 
Long Island Sound are linked in a 
Citizens Band radio network. The 
radiophones performed a vital service 
last July during Larchmont Yacht 
club’s race week when some small 
sailing craft capsized. The skippers 
were plucked from the water, thanks 
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to a hookup directing radio-equipped 
patrol boats to carry out the rescue. 

The sound director and his crew 
at Radio City Music Hall use midget 
transceivers to help speed dress re- 
hearsals “when every minute is 
precious.” Salesmen on a 1,600-acre 
real-estate development near Lake 
Tahoe in California are coordinating 
their efforts with a Class D radio- 
phone system. Jim A. E. Wilson, 
president of Tahoe Paradise Homes, 
says, “With some 40 salesmen in the 
field, there is always the possibility 
of selling a property more than once. 
Our radio equipment helps us estab- 
lish the availability of a lot quickly 
and to iron out other problems.” 

Fec rules restrict Class D trans- 
mitters to no more than five watts 
of power, limiting the distance 
conversations can carry. Physical 
obstructions or atmospheric disturb- 
ances interfere with signals, reduc- 
ing range. Between two hilltops, the 
range could rise to more than 30 
miles. Under typical conditions, 
however, the range varies from one 
to three miles. 


Makers of the sets concede that in 
the beginning many persons bought 
Class D radiophones to play with. 
It is possible for the signals to 
bounce off the ionosphere and back 
to earth at a point hundreds of miles 
from where they originated. “The 
temptation to try to make contact 
with a party far away is pretty 
strong,” one manufacturer acknowl- 
edges. 

“When Class D first came out,” 
says a New York retailer, “everybody 
started buying it as ‘ham’ equipment. 
But in the last six months we’ve been 
getting a lot more calls from indus- 
try and small businessmen.” 

As more Class D sets come into 
use, the available channels are grow- 
ing more congested. In some large 
cities, many users complain bitterly 
that they face annoying delays before 
they can get on the air. In an effort 
to solve the problem, the Fcc ruled 
last year that Class D conversations 
must be limited to five minutes, and 
that at least two minutes of silence 
must elapse before conversations can 
be resumed. 


IN CATHOLIC DIGEST NEXT MONTH 


“Tall priests have to genuflect sideways at Our Lady of the Desert, 
Frank Scully tells us in his delightful account of the chapel he built on his 
California ranch in 1951. I Built a Chapel is condensed from View. 


” 


Pastors are increasingly concerned because so many Catholic weddings 
develop into splashy, costly, and even pagan carnivals. A fancy wedding 
may be all right in itself, but not if the sacramental nature of the ceremony 
is thus overlooked, says Edwin Kiester in an article condensed from 


Marriage. 





By Tom Maloney 
Editor, “U.S. Camera Annual’’* 


Photographers Cover the World for U.S. Camera’s 25th Anniversary Edition 


HOTOGRAPHY’s conclusive look 
for 1960 is spread throughout 
the pages of the 25th-anniversary 
edition of U.S. Camera Annual. 


L 

Yipeeeee! All the excitement and 
dramatic action of a rodeo is cap- 
tured here by Henri de Chatillon. 





Titled The Picture Universe, it fea- 
tures a score of articles by well- 
known personalities and picture port- 
folios of top-notch photographers 


> 

This Amish lass completely capti- 
vated Joe Tritsch by the twinkle 
in her eyes and her gentle manner. 








His Holiness is joyfully greeted by one hundred thousand 








faces, and two hundred thousand arms are raised in prayer. 





Action! Camera! This could be the 
title of this photo by Morris H. Jaffe 
of a dachshund playing with a ball. 
>> 

—s 


Famed Parisian designer Robert Sine 
prefers not to look like one in this 


solemn head-on shot by Guy Bourdin. 


from all corners of the world. The 
fine pictures on these pages represent 
only a smattering of the wealth of 
photographic work to be found in 
this issue. 

Is there anything to say about the 
onward and upward aspiration of 
photography as depicted in fine pic- 
tures? Very little. Scan the last 25 
years covered in the book and then 
look at each of this year’s pictures. It 
would be nice to report noticeable 
growth in photo ability year by year. 
There are novelties generated by 
new cameras with wider scope. But 
the best pictures are no better than 
the work of leaders 25 years ago. And 
when the Steiglitzes and Steichens 
are studied, the quarter century can 
be advanced to a half century, and 
still the finest pictures remain over 


— 


This young lady thoroughly enjoys 
sharing the spotlight with her cat. 


Taken by Jean-Philippe Charbonnier. 


—_ 


Shooting from a low angle, Winfield 
I. Parks, Jr., made this amusing shot 
of entangled feet at a beach party. 








The young lady with the veil, seem- 
ingly unaware that her companion is 
a camel, was shot by Guy Bourdin. 


— 


The urge to drink a glass of milk 
or buy a quart of it .is felt in this 
still-life photography by Henry Ries. 














the entire span, with little difference 
in the work of the leaders. Perhaps 
this is a better indication of photog- 
raphy’s place as an art than most of 
the ridiculous claims made to sup- 
port that claim. The best craftsmen 
are always contemporary, and the 


leaders grow with age and time. 
Surely this is true of painting—per- 
haps it is to be true of photography. 


The wistful picture of boy orphans 
taking a walk with their nurse was 


taken in Italy by Bob Willoughby. 





The 
FACE 


0 


Chess 7 


“To see Him as He is, we must be 
like Him” 


By John F. Brennan 


. 2 HROUGH THE CENTURIES, Chris- 
| tian artists have developed al- 
most a standard way of representing 
Christ. It is the way most of us now 
visualize Him: a rather tall, well- pro- 
portioned man with fine features; 
the eyes blue, deep-set; nose straight, 
cheeks hollow; brown hair, parted at 
the middle, falling free in waves 
about the shoulders; the mouth well- 
shaped; beard, trimmed short and di- 
vided at the chin; the arms long, 
hands finely formed, with tapering, 
sensitive fingers. 


There is no Scriptural evidence 
for this time-honored concept. The 
Gospels give no details of the physi- 
cal appearance of Christ; early Chris- 
tian art represents Him only symbol- 
ically; the speculations of ancient 
writers are conflicting. 

The earliest effigies of Christ 
show him as young and husky, with- 
out a beard. Medallions and statues 
of this era, however, depicted pagan 
gods and all famous men as vigorous 
and youthful. Even the venerable 
figures of the Old Testament were so 
represented by the earliest Christian 
artists, extending the pagan tradition. 

Later, Byzantine artists portrayed 
Christ as a gaunt figure with a stern, 
ascetical face framed by a forked, 
curly beard. Several centuries later, 
in the mosaics and ikons of the Pan- 
tocrator, the severity was somewhat 
relieved by the emphasis on reful- 
gence; the artists tried to show the 
divine light shining through the hu- 
man face. 

From then on the Saviour has 
been depicted in forms similar to the 
type familiar today. The variations 
have ranged from the devoutly artis- 
tic to den sentimentally gaudy. 

Portrayals of Christ are almost all 
idealistic rather than realistic. It is, 
for example, almost impossible to 
find one in which He is shown wear- 
ing the traditional veil of the people 
of Palestine. Even if Christ chose to 
brave the burning sun and flying 
sand of the region in which He lived, 
it is inconceivable that He would be 
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guilty of the breach of etiquette in- 
volved. 

The early Fathers of the Church, 
some of whom flourished only a few 
generations later than the contem- 
poraries of Christ, agree with St. 
Irenaeus (130-202 a.p.) that “con- 
cerning the face of Christ in the 
flesh, nothing is known to us.” Yet 
during the next few centuries there 
was a strange controversy: whether 
or not Christ was good-looking! 
Clement of Alexandria proclaimed 
that search for beauty ended in the 
Saviour, the ultimately beautiful. 
St. Justin the martyr asserted that 
He lacked in looks and that his per- 
sonality was so poor as to be pitiful. 

They were possibly echoing con- 
trasting visions of the Messias in the 


Old Testament. Sang David: “Thou 
art beautiful above the sons of men. 
. . . With thy comeliness and thy 
beauty . . . proceed prosperously and 
reign.” Lamented Isaias: “There is 
no beauty in Him nor comeliness ... 
no sightliness that we should be de- 


sirous of Him . . . the most abject 
of men ...a Man of sorrows and 
acquainted with infirmity. . . - 
David was envisioning Christ in his 
glory, Isaias in the disfigurement of 
his sufferings. 

From the 6th to the 14th century, 
several writers claimed special knowl- 
edge on the subject. They ranged 
from the pious visionary to the oppor- 
tunistic forger. Most noteworthy of 
these accounts are those of Anthony 
of Piacenza, and Epiphanus, both 
in the 6th century; Andrew of Crete 


in the 7th; Nicephorus in the 14th. 

Nicephorus and Andrew both say 
that our Lord was tall and stooped; 
Anthony states that He was merely 
medium in height; while Epiphanus 
makes it a definite six feet. 

Christ’s complexion, according to 
Nicephorus, was “pale, with an olive 
tint,” but Epiphanus says it was 
“wheat-colored.” Anthony, who 
claimed to have seen a portrait of 
Christ painted in his lifetime, simply 
states that He had “a handsome 
face,” and Andrew, “a long face.” 

Color of hair causes the sharpest 
disagreement. Nicephorus says it 
was blond, Epiphanus declares it was 
red! 

The best known forgery is the de- 
tailed description of Christ attrib- 
uted to one Publius Lentulus. He 
was said to have been governor of 
Jerusalem during our Lord’s public 
life. In the 12th century, a docu- 
ment, purporting to be part of a re- 
port from Lentulus to the Roman 
Senate, appeared, in respectable com- 
pany, in a manuscript of the collect- 
ed works of St. Anselm. The actual 
date of its composition is not known, 
but there was no such man as Publi- 
us Lentulus in Palestine, no such 
office as governor of Jerusalem, and 
even if there were, he would have 
had his head chopped off for report- 
ing to the Senate rather than the 
emperor. 

Though spurious, the Letter of 
Lentulus commands more than cas- 
ual interest. It greatly influenced 
the artists of the era, establishing a 





88 
prototype that, with slight variations, 
is still the standard. It is remarkable, 
too, that the concept of Christ thus 
created seems confirmed by the Holy 
Shroud of Turin. 

The letter reads as follows. “There 
has appeared in these our times, a 
man of great virtue called Jesus 
Christ . . . regarded among the Gen- 
tiles as a Prophet of Truth, while his 
own disciples call Him the Son of 
God. ... 

“He is rather tall and very hand- 
some, with a face so radiantly rever- 
ent as to inspire at the same time 
both awe and love. His chestnut- 


colored hair is luxuriant, straight to 
the ears, then in rippling, sparkling 
waves till it cascades down around 
his shoulders. It is parted in the 


middle of his head in Nazarene 
style. 

“His brow is smooth and very 
delicate; his face is flawless and en- 
hanced by a ruddy complexion; his 
mouth and nose are perfectly formed; 
his thick beard, of the same color as 
his hair, is not very long, but forked 
at the chin; his countenance simul- 
taneously manifests youth and ma- 


Tn Our Pp ik 


. 
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turity; his eyes are gray, clear, and 
soulful. 

“In condemning, He is frighten- 
ing, in correction, gentle and polite; 
his speech is courteous, but serious. 
No one recalls having seen Him 
laugh, but many have seen Him 
weep. 

“His body is well-proportioned; 
his hands and arms pleasing to be- 
hold. In his public addresses, He is 
very temperate, humble, and wise. 

“His beauty is so extraordinary, 
that it must be regarded as more than 
mortal.” 

The absence of a definitive picture 
of Christ is not all misfortune. Mind, 
emotions, and imagination are thus 
set free. No realistic image of Christ 
limits the devotion of successive ages, 
of various racial origins, of different 
capacities of intellect and heart. The 
ideal image of Christ is each one’s 
own understanding of Him who is 
the exemplar of St. Paul in being 
“all things to all men.” We can 
never truly know Christ till in 
heaven we see Him face to face. 
“To see Him as He is, we must be 


like Him,” said St. John. 


In our parish school, Sister asked her 3rd graders to write their life stories. She 
is still pondering the implications in the following dramatic autobiography written 


by our’son. 


“When I was three, I hurt my thumb. At four, a car hit me. When I was six, 


I had mumps. My parents are converts. Life is sad.” 


Betty M. Hansen. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20.00 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





O’Malley and the Little Nuns 


By Mary Dana Rodriguez 


7 wo Nuns were walking along 

a Carmel, Calif., street recent- 

ly. A passerby stopped them. “You're 

Bill O’Malley’s nuns—Sisters Mau- 

reen and Colleen,” he said happily. 
“I'd know you anywhere.” 

It wasn’t the first time such an 
identification had been made. O’- 
Malleys nuns are two lovable little 
figures with a knack for getting in 
and out of unexpected situations. 
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“Not so fast there, Tommy — | still 
remember your math in school” 


89 


The creator of Sister Maureen and 

Sister Colleen says, “They're a compos- 

ite of all the Sisters I’ve ever known” 
9 

Since the artist who draws them 

lives and works in Carmel, any Sister 

in the community is suspect. 

Are there actually a Sister Mau- 
reen and a Sister Colleen? “That 
question has been put to me hun- 
dreds of times,” says artist Bill 
O'Malley. “The answer is No. 
They're a composite of all the Sisters 
I’ve ever known. 


“Some of my earliest and pleasant- 
est memories are of nuns and more 
nuns,” he continues. “In Oakland, 
Calif., where I grew up, we had 
Sisters teaching at St. Joseph and at 


Sacred Heart schools. All the kids 
liked them. They were strict but fair, 
and always managed to keep a sense 
of humor.” 

Early in his cartooning career, 
when some religious magazine asked 
him for contributions, Bill recalled 
his school days and dreamed up Sis- 
ter Maureen and Sister Colleen. 
They were an instant hit. Today a 
devoted audience snaps up every col- 
lection of O’Malley’s cartoons the 
minute they are published. 

His books receive similar acclaim 
abroad. Sometimes the nuns are re- 
named. In West Germany, for ex- 
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ample, they become Sister Monika 
and Sister Veronika. 

The basic reason for their popu- 
larity was summed up in a recent 
column by Gary Bunson, book re- 
viewer of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. He wrote: “Bill O’Malley’s 
cartoons, the best in the religious 
field, are proof that real humor can 
be generated without offense.” 

Bill started cartooning when he 
was on the staff of the now defunct 
Oakland Post Inquirer. He had re- 
ceived his formal art education at 
Oakland's California Arts and Crafts 
school after graduation from Tech- 
nical High. 

“I had quite a schedule those 
days,” O’Malley recalls. “After 


school I would caddy. Then, when 


the sun went down, I’d hang around 
the newspaper office. After gradua- 
tion, it seemed the natural thing for 
the Post Inquirer to put me to work. 
And since I had studied art and liked 
golfing, it was stil] more natural for 
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me to become a sports cartoonist.” 

Then Bill met a petite, pretty girl 
from Norway named Ada, and fell 
in love. He knew that if he was go- 
ing to get married, he would have to 
supplement his income. The solu- 
tion: free-lance work — and O’Mal- 
ley’s Nuns. 

Bill and Ada were married in 1926 
in St. Leo’s church in Oakland. Ada, 
a convert, is a devoted rooter for 
Sisters Colleen and Maureen. “I feel 
so proud when I see Bill’s pocket 
books on a store rack,” she says. 

The O’Malleys moved to Carmel 
by degrees. They left Oakland to live 
across the bay in San Francisco when 
Bill went to work in the art depart- 
ment of the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, now the News-Bulletin. 
Then, in 1946, they progressed to 
Carmel. 

“We used to spend all our vaca- 
tions and many a weekend in Car- 
mel,” explains Bill. “In fact, I think 
we have stayed in practically every 
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room in the La Playa hotel. We 
finally decided we'd give up visiting 
and move here.” 

The O’Malleys now live a few 
blocks from the La Playa in a typical 
Carmel home. It is a small, pictur- 
esque house, with a redwood gate, 
a light blue garage door—and in 
its beautifully wood-paneled living 
room, a lavender ceiling. 

“That’s about par for Carmel,” 
Bill claims. “No street lights, no 
house numbers, no mail delivery, but 
lots of quaintness. We love it.” 

In 1951, after Bill had drawn 
enough of his Two Little Nuns car- 
toons to compile a book, he and his 
publishers found themselves with a 
best seller on their hands. 

“I think every nun in America got 
at least five copies for Christmas,’ 
says Bill. “People love to give them 
as gifts to nuns and priests.’ 

Since then Bill has had two more 
books about the innocent antics of 
his Sisters. The second is called 
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O’Malley’s Nuns; the third, More 
O’Malley’s Nuns. 

He gets baskets of fan letters, 
many of which begin, “I read your 
cartoons religiously.” The mail he 
likes best is from children. He es- 
pecially treasures an uphill-printed 
note from a small girl who stated 
only, “I love you. I love your nuns.’ 

It is easy to like Bill O’ Malley. He 
is one of the most popular members 
of the Carmel artists’ colony. 

“When we first moved here, it 
would take Bill only ten minutes to 
go down to the post office and get our 
mail. But now when he goes there, 
I’m lucky if he gets back in an hour 
and a half,” says | Mrs. O'Malley. “It’s 
the favorite meeting place of the 
community, and Bill knows every- 
body and everybody knows him.” 

When the O’Malleys travel, it 
isn’t just around the corner. They 
leve cruises, long ones. “We're al- 
ways either just coming from a cruise 
or planning another one, it seems,” 
says Bill. “We usually go by freight- 
er.” 

In deference to Ada’s Norwegian 
background (she’s from Hammer- 
fest, ‘the most northerly city in the 
world) they generally choose Nor- 
wegian freighters. “That’s because 
it’s the only way I get to speak Nor- 
wegian and enjoy my native dishes,’ 
she explains. “Bill likes Rosrediauenl- 
an cooking aboard ship, but at home, 

ye 
no. 

There is no respite for artist 
O’Malley on these trips. Even be- 


fore the ship leaves the dock in San 
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Francisco, he has his collapsible easel 
set up and is hard at work. 

“His working hours are no differ- 
ent when we are supposedly on vaca- 
tion than when he is at home,” sighs 
Mrs. O’Malley. “When he isn’t eat- 
ing or sleeping, he’s drawing. Even 
in Papeete, Tahiti, our favorite port, 
Bill still keeps up a rigid working 
schedule.” 

Most people, particularly fellow 

cartoonists, are amazed at Bill’s daily 
schedule. He is a fast worker, who 
can finish four to five drawings in an 
hour. Unlike most syndicated car- 
toonists, Bill does all his drawings 
and writes all his own gags. He is 
also his own agent, but Ada handles 
most of his business affairs. 

“T also clean his studio,” she adds, 

“though he claims he can’t find any- 
thing ‘unless it is completely messed 
up.’ 

Although Bill is best-known for 
his Little Nuns cartoons, he turns 
out another popular feature, the 
syndicated comic strip the Rev er- 
end. The strip features an amiable 
clergyman of an unspecified denom- 
ination. 

As with the Little Nuns, there is 
a celestial tinge to the Reverend’s 
humor. In one panel, for example, 
he is seen proudly accepting first 
prize at a county fair for his divinity 
fudge. The Reverend got his start 
five years ago when Bill won 2nd 
prize in a cartoon contest held by 
United Features syndicate to develop 
new material. 

Versatile Bill also has his signa- 
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“Mom, this one fits real good” 


ture on cartoon books covering a 
wide variety of subjects. The titles 
include: Golf Fore Fun, Bon Bon 
Voyage, Blessed Event, and Feeling 
No Pain. 

His single cartoons have appeared 
in most leading magazines, including 
the Saturday Evening Post and 
Gourmet. 

However, it is still his amusingly 
human conception of the Little 
Nuns that keeps Bill out front. 

“I am supposed to be an authority 
on nuns,” he says, “but there is one 
thing I am not sure of and keep for- 
getting to ask about. That is, how 
many pockets a Sister has in her 
habit.” 

Bill is his own censor. “I use my 
own yardstick of good taste,” he says. 
“I am happy to report that I have 
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never had any complaints from a 
Religious Order. The letters I do get 
from nuns tell me how much they 
like my cartoons and even suggest 
comic situations.” 

The O’Malleys are parishioners of 
Carmel’s beautiful Mission basilica, 
built in the adobe Spanish style in a 
garden setting. The mission was 
founded in 1770 by Father Junipero 
Serra, who is buried there. Last year 
it was raised to the status of a basilica 
by Pope John. 

Besides O'Malley, other estab- 
lished cartoonists who live in Carmel 
and its environs are Jimmy Hatlo, 
Gus Arriola, Frank O’Neal, Bob 
Barnes, Lee Holley, and the Pulitzer- 
prize-winning , political cartoonist 


Vaughn Shoemaker. The Carmel 


cartoonists get together often, with 
the O’Malleys in their midst. 

“But not at large cocktail parties,” 
Bill explains. “Ada and I decided 
long ago to give up attending big 
brawls. I know a number of car- 
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toonists who claim they get some of 
their best ideas at parties. But with 
the sort of stuff I draw, a cocktail 
party is the last place I would get an 
inspiration.” 

The O’Malleys have no children, 
a fact that has not always been ap- 
parent to new acquaintances or 
neighbors. Bill is the loudest rooter 
for Carmel’s Little league. He and 
Ada often have the children of rela- 
tives or friends staying with them. 

Not long ago, one young lad who 
was spending the week with the 
O’Malleys came home and found 
the living room filled with 16 black- 
and-white-robed Sisters from Fresno. 

“He had never seen so many nuns 
in one place in his life, and was ter- 
rified,” says Bill, “but the Sisters 
soon charmed him into having lunch 
with them. I explained that things 
like that are bound to happen when 
you visit a fellow who draws nuns 
for a living. Basic research, you 
know—on both sides.” 


When Johnny, our Ist-grader, brought home his October report card, we weren’t 
very happy to see it. Among other disappointing grades, we saw that he had a 
D in deportment. I was all ready to administer a tongue lashing, but his father 
persuaded me to accentuate the positive. So the next morning as I signed the 
card I said, “Look, Johnny, if you are able to bring up that grade in deportment, 
I'll give you a whole dollar!” 

Johnny was delighted. He went off happily to school that morning, and when 
the other kids went out for recess, he stayed behind to talk to Sister. “Look, 


Sister,” he began brightly, “would you like to make 50¢?” 
Mrs. B. Reiley. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House, 
$20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





What they yearn for above all is involvement 


Plight 
of the 


Senior 


Citizens 


By Robert and Leona Train Rienow 


Condensed from the “Saturday Review’ 


Wm THE NEXT 24 hours, 
3,000 more persons will join 
the ranks of those euphemistically 
called “senior citizens.” As long as 
they can get to the polls, America’s 
oldsters make a potentially formida- 
ble army of 16 million voters. Badg- 
ered by economic worries, harassed 
by failing health, they are for the 
most part in dire need. 

Three-fifths of all persons over 65 
receive less than $1,000 a year; only 
one-fifth receive more than $2,000; 
and about one-tenth receive no per- 
sonal income whatsoever. They are, 
almost without exception, cruelly 
lonely, suffering from rejection and 
neglect. 

25 W. New York City 36. Jan. 


45th St., 


28, 


1% 


The problems of our senior citi- 
zens have the makings of an explo- 
sive political situation. A dependent, 
isolated social group always is ripe 
for political exploitation. Our old- 
sters (who vote in larger proportion 
than any other age group) may yet 
pull the political sword from ‘their 
cane. 

Future politics may turn out to be 
a power struggle between the aver- 
age citizenry and the aged. The cam- 
paign of 1960 reflected a trend that 
began with the Social Security act 
in 1935. Before each major election, 
Congress has sweetened the program 
to attract support of the aged. But in 
1960 there were definite signs that 
Inc., 


1961. @ 1961 by the Saturday Review, 


and reprinted with permission. 
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senior citizens were growing into a 
tangible power bloc. 

More than 10% of all the people 
in lowa, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, and Vermont are over 
65; 20% of all voters in the nation 
can be politically classed as aged. 
Moreover, one-third of them live in 
the pivotal states of California, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
Medical progress and the fact that a 
booming nation of young people is 
steadily advancing in years accounts 
for the huge daily increase. By 1970 
the number of people over 65 will 
have risen to 20 million. 

“Of all persons who have ever 
reached the age of 65 since the dawn 
of mankind,” reports Sen. Pat Me- 
Namara, “25% are alive today.” 
Moreover, two out of every three 
who have celebrated their 65th birth- 
day will reach their 75th, and one 
out of every four his 85th. 

Already, some communities are 
feeling the sting of the old folks’ bloc 
voting. The generous pension plans 
of Colorado and the state of Wash- 
ington were quite directly handed to 
themselves by the aroused pension- 
ers. In California, pensioners are or- 
ganized in impressive numbers into 
the California Institute of Social 
Welfare. 

In the 1960 Presidential campaign 
the single most talked about pocket- 
book issue was medical care for the 
aged. But more than that, the aged 
are demanding: 1. increased Social 
Security and assistance payments; 2. 
a stepped-up housing program for 


the elderly; 3. further relaxation of 
the limitation on earnings; and 4. 
special breaks on tax laws. 

The aged by and large are suffer- 
ing from penury and untended ill- 
nesses. The recent Congressional 
hearings made that clear. “We wait 
and wait and wait to go to a doctor 
not because of any red tape,” said 
one oldster, “but because we keep 
hoping that that lump or that ache 
will go away because we don’t have 
the money to pay.” Or, “They pre- 
scribe one medicine for you, maybe 
it costs $15. Then before long he will 
say, ‘We have got to change that 
medicine.’ But you have got half that 
medicine left in the bottle. What are 
you going to do? Throw away 
$7.50?” 

Three-fifths of the older men who 
give up their jobs do so voluntarily 
because of their physical condition, 
and more than three-quarters of re- 
tired people think of themselves as 
too ill to work at a steady job. Many 
of their ailments spring at least in 
part from a depressed mental out- 
look. 

Where are the children of these 
old folks who daily take their own 
lives from sheer lonely despair? 
They are the products of this new 
age of small homes and smaller apart- 
ments, the age of the shibboleth, 
“Mother would much rather live 
alone. She is so independent.” 

Unquestionably, children are no 
longer of much help in caring for the 
aged. Sociologists find a growing 
reluctance to having grandpa under- 
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foot. This attitude on the part of chil- 
dren has added a new and frighten- 
ing feeling of “being on your own” 
to the mental problems of the old 
folks. The situation is particularly 
telling on aged widows, more than a 
third of whom cash a Social Security 
check for $50 or less each month. 
There is no way of completely re- 
lieving the aged of their burdens, 
any more than society can take the 
tension out of business or the reck- 
lessness out of youth. But Congress 
will probably act to give them in- 
creased material benelits. The dan- 
ger lies not so much in the strain 
such benefits could place on the So- 
cial Security system, as in the possi- 
bility that the blind pursuit of ma- 
terial ends establish the aged as a 


group apart. We must not imagine 
that money alone can take the place 
of warm-hearted acceptance. 

Higher cash payments would fil 
less than half the need. Astounding- 


ly, most of the oldsters’ worries 
are not about material things at all. 
After putting in a long day worrying 
about himself, the senior citizen puts 
in long overtime worrying about the 
world. He worries about “the fright- 
ful turn affairs are taking in ‘the 
hands of the incompetent younger 
set. He worries about “young peo- 
ple’s ideas about morals sind reli- 
gion.” For all their ailments, fewer 
elders complain about the inade- 
quacy of medical facilities than about 
“the way the country is being run.” 

We cannot turn the clock back 
to the buckboard-and-hayride days 
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when everyone acted wisely and 
young people were all of a dewy- 
eyed innocence, But we can try to 
take the old folks’ minds off the fret- 
ting. At a day center in New York 
City, a vigorous new program of ac- 
tivities for the elderly paid off in a 
70% decline in their visits to the 
medical center and dramatically re- 
duced the number of mental cases. 
At best, the channeling of grousing 
energy into action and public service 
may improve the world’s dire state; at 
least, it will save the public a great 
deal of money in medical care. 

Yet the overriding reason for un- 
rest among the senior citizens is not 
the lack of health or money. What 
our retired elders yearn for more 
than anything else is involvement. 
They are crushed with the feeling of 
no longer being wanted, useful, or 
important to others. 

“We are not discards!” angrily 
shouted a retired gentleman at the 
Congressional hearings, and the 
room mutteringly echoed him. “It 
hurts more than anything to be ig- 
nored.” “My family neglects me—as 
if I were dead already.” “I am made 
to feel that I am contributing noth- 
ing. Why keep on living?” 

Old people hate to be set apart. 
“Don’t rig up childish entertainment 
for us,” fretfully exclaims a former 
teacher of 83. “These kiddy sing- 
songs and charity programs are an in- 
sult to what intelligence we have 
left.” A retired Wayne university 
professor put it this way: “I think 
they want to be more alive.” She add- 
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BEATITUDES FOR 
FRIENDS OF THE AGED 


By Esther Mary Walker 


Blessed are they who understand 
My faltering step and palsied hand. 
Blessed are they who know that my 
ears today 
Must strain to catch the things they say. 
Blessed are they who seem to know 
That my eyes are dim and my wits are 
slow. 
Blessed are they who looked away 
When coffee spilled at table today. 
Blessed are they with a cheery smile 
Who stop to chat for a little while. 
Blessed are they who never say, 
“You've told that story twice today.” 
Blessed are they who know the ways 
To bring back memories of yesterdays. 
Blessed are they who make it known 
That I’m loved, respected, and not 
alone. 
Blessed are they who know I’m at a loss 
To find the strength to carry the Cross. 
Blessed are they who ease the days 
On my journey Home in loving ways. 
© 1960 by the author. Reprinted with the 
permission of Impact Publications, 260 Sum- 


mit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. (from which 
cards may be ordered at $1 per 100). 





ed, “My hunger is to communicate, 
to teach, to be a part of the stream 
of life.” 

“Life must be made meaningful 
for us again,” said an elderly retired 
businessman. “Don’t make ‘problems’ 
of us. Don’t give us ‘planned recre- 
ation.” We want to stay people.” 

The elders cannot bear degrada- 
tion of their former standing. They 
shy from the term “aged” and cast 


about for a badge of honor. They re- 
fuse to speak of themselves and other 
elders as “we” or “us.” Socially, se- 
nior citizens fight the very “we feel- 
ing” that their would-be leaders are 
trying to build up in them politically. 

People have always turned old. 
The problem is not in the aging; it 
is in the social segregation of the 
aged. We have put the entire bur- 
den of adjustment on the person who 
turns 65. Society, too, must make ad- 
justments. 

Our mistake began when we con- 
fused the social problem of aging 
with the economic question of re- 
tirement. Thus we aggravated what 
Dr. Robert Munroe, an authority on 
the aging, refers to as “the shock of 
finding oneself old” with the shock 
of finding oneself “on the shelf.” An 
elderly man testified at the hearings, 
“Within the past year seven men re- 
tired from our local post office. Since 
retiring, five of them have died. All 
seemed content and happy before re- 
tiring. Sometimes you wonder.” 

We must cease branding all those 
over 65 as useless. We might make 
retirement more flexible without any 
powerful repercussions. Out of 16 
million over 65, only 3 million are 
currently employed even part time. 
Even if that number doubled there 
would be no glutting of the labor 
market. “Let people wear out—don’t 
kill them off,” begs a Michigan nurs- 
ing-home official. “Remove _limita- 
tions,” urges Sen. Leverett Salton- 
stall. “I am against putting the elder- 
ly on a shelf.” 
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Limiting the earnings of old folks 
is a serious psychological mistake. In 
our society, usefulness tends to be 
measured in money; prestige is de- 
pendent in great part on income. 

There could be great psychologi- 
cal value in the knowledge that you 
may retire on an allotment if you so 
choose, but that you will not be 
shunted off against your will. The 
handful of senior citizens who carry 
on in worth-while jobs could be the 
beacons of respect that would keep 
other old persons from despair. 

A recent report of the United Na- 
tions i of a 68-year-old petroleum 
engineer from Texas who was re- 
cruited for a year’s assignment to 
Turkey in the technical-assistance 
program. “But are you going away 
off there and leave your wife, at your 
age?” asked a friend. “Nota thence” 
laughed the delighted recruit. “My 
wife is a former nurse. She’s as eager 
as | am to get over there and see what 
she can do for those people. ” It was 
a strikingly successful mission. 

The U. S. has a technical-assist- 
ance program of its own, plus a spe- 
cial interest in the aged which is 
growing by the moment. In addition 
to the proposed Peace Corps of 
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young people for the underdevel- 
oped countries, we might also re 
cruit our experienced senior citizens 
for such assignments. A hundred 
grandsires with attaché cases on the 
international frontier could do a 
great deal for the morale of oldsters, 
at home and abroad. 

Having ceased cutting the elderly 
off from normal living at an arbitrary 
age, the second step is to deal with 
them as persons, not as a special 
“problem group.” Geriatric clinics, 
set up with special consideration for 
the needs of the aged, are mostly un- 
successful. For all their concern 
about their health, says Dr. Robert 
Monroe, “People do not want to be 
segregated on the basis of age.” 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, recently 
retired head of the National Educa- 
tion association, points to the worsen- 
ing plight of Western civilization 
and concludes that this is no time to 
put in mummy wraps “the experi- 
ence, perspective, wisdom, and skill 
of men and women who have lived 
through the most amazing and por- 
tentous period in the history of man.” 
He suggests trying to lift the eyes of 

4 : "te 
the old from getting to giving, and 
from aging to living. 


Ry 


DEMOBBED 


A rookie policeman was asked in an oral examination what he would do to 
disperse a threatening mob. After a few minutes’ thoughtful concentration he 


looked up brightly. 


“I'd start to take up a collection,” 


he said. 


Journal of the American Medical Association (18 Feb. ’61). 





‘The Good 


White Man’ 
of 


Voodoo 
Island 


A Communist gang leader becomes Father Riou 


1% 


Condensed from “Time’ 


i URING A STRIKE in Le Havre, 
D in 1926, a 16-year-old French 
communist roughneck named Roger 
Riou battled cops in the streets. 


Thrown into reform school, seem- 
ingly incorrigible, he soon taught the 
Marxist gospel to 100 other inmates 
and then led them in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to escape. 

Today things are changed. Riou 
no longer lives in France, but on the 
poverty-stricken Isle de la Tortue 
(Turtle island) off Haiti. He no 
longer fights cops. Instead, he min- 
isters to the spiritual and physical 
needs of his people. The ex-brawler 
is now a priest and a physician. 
*Time & Life Bldg., 


Roger Riou’s father, a chef on the 
liner Ile de France, was a rabid com- 
munist, his mother also a dedicated 
Red. So thoroughly did they train 
their child that Roger was selling the 
communist newspaper L’Humanité 
on sidewalks at the age of nine. At 
12, he was in a communist youth 
gang, apparently convinced on his 
own that communism was the an- 
swer to mankind’s problems. During 
the long hours of his stretch in soli- 
tary at reform school, Roger began to 
doubt Red doctrine. Later, the sym- 
pathetic director of the school per- 
suaded him that he could do more 
for humanity by becoming a priest 
than by passing out communist pam- 
phlets. 

Appointed pastor of Ile de la Tor- 


Rockefeller Center, New York City 20. Nov. 21, 1960. © 1960 by Time, Inc., 


and reprinted with permission, 
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tue in 1947, Father Riou saw that 
the island’s 12,000 inhabitants, liv- 
ing six miles from the mainland, had 
not even the barest medical facilities. 
On arrival he came across a peasant 
woman who, having given birth to 
twins, was cutting the umbilical 
cords with a machete. Riou opened 
a crude dispensary and was immedi- 
ately swamped. He built a room with 
15 floor mats on which the sick could 
lie. 

After returning to France for a 
fourth year of medical school to com- 
plete the training he had received as 
an army medic, Riou went back to 
Haiti and built a second hospital 
room. Since then, he has constructed 
wards for 70 patients, a 40-bed TB 
sanatorium, a mental ward, a ma- 
ternity ward, and an operating room. 
He even has a dentist’s chair where 
he pulls teeth. 

Sitting atop the 1,000-foot hump 
that gives Turtle island its name, 
Father Riou’s Notre Dame des Palm- 
istes mission hospital treats 9,000 
patients each year for TB, leprosy, 
venereal disease, and a catalogue ot 
other ills. So many come from the 
mainland to be treated that an out- 
patient hostelry is being built for 
them. 

Riou’s staff is a French husband- 
and-wife doctor team, seven Swiss 
missionary nurses, and ten Haitian 


nurses. The hospital spends $1,000 
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a month, half from donations, half 
from patients who can pay (those 
who cannot are treated anyway ). Its 
beds are always filled; 60 outpatients 
are treated daily, and there is a wait- 
ing line. 

Father Riou’s competitors are voo- 
doo witch doctors, called bocors, 
whom some islanders still prefer. 
Once Riou barely saved an old man’s 
life by stripping a voodoo bandage 
of rotten leaves from his dangerously 
infected foot and applying proper 
treatment. 

There are other superstitions. 
Once Riou asked a mother whether 
she had given her seriously sick baby 
the medicine the hospital had _pro- 
vided. “No, Father,” she replied. 
“Why not?” he asked, The cryptic 
reply: “He’s not baptized yet.” Hai- 
tian peasants consider a child before 
Baptism only a brute animal on 
which medicines would be wasted. 
Riou gave the infant medicine on 
the spot, made an appointment to 
baptize it. 

A florid-faced six-footer with crew- 
cut silver hair and bushy eyebrows, 
Riou rises with the predawn peal of 
his chapel bells, works a 17-hour day. 
He finds time to preach an hour- 
long sermon in Creole each Sunday. 
“Here all goes well,” he wrote a 
friend recently. “Patients, as usual, 
are numerous.” To Haitians, Father 
Riou is a bon blanc—good white man, 


Among the few things costing more than an 
education today is the lack of one. Ida Tiritilli. 











By C. Kenneth Johnstone, S.J. 
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|AVE you EVER thought 

J of simply reading a 
Gospel through? To whet 
your appetite, here are a 
few of the more striking 
points that make each one 


























The four Gospels are not 
of a pattern; each evange- 
list has his own attitude 
toward the life of Christ. 














heaven and on earth has 





of them so fascinating. 
Matthew. Matthew’s is the Gos- 
pel of the Church. It traces God’s 
plan as it unfolds to reveal that the 
faithful few of Israel become the core 
of a new people, with a new law 
and a different hierarchy. Matthew’s 
story moves with majesty; all human 
history turns on its massive hinge. 
He begins with a long roll call of 
resounding names, the ancestors of 
Jesus Christ, Emmanuel. The clos- 
ing words of Matthew’s Gospel we 
know well: “Absolute authority in 


been conferred upon Me. 
... 1 am with you at all times as long 
as the world will last.” 

Kings came to adore Him, an in- 
fant. At his Baptism, a voice from 
heaven thundered: “This is my Son, 
the beloved.” In his public life He 
spoke as one having authority. Wind 
and waves roared; one word from 
Him and they were silent. On Mt. 
Tabor, He walked with Moses and 
Elias in dazzling light. 

The whole book is filled with pic- 
tures of a king on his throne. At the 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City 25. Dec. 24-31, 1960. © 1960 by the America Press, and 
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end, even the Roman governor rec- 
ognized his royalty. In Matthew’s 
account our Lord is the mighty 
Christ, the majestic Christ. 

It is the Gospel most often used 
in the liturgy. The story section 
gathers events from the public life 
of our Lord which throw light on 
what He says about 1. the new law; 
2. the apostolate; 3. what kind of 
kingdom the Church will be; 4. what 
the faithful and hierarchy are to do; 
5. his coming triumph. The sayings 
give us the meaning of his deeds; his 
actions explain what He says. 

Because in it there is so little 
description, Matthew’s Gospel is 
somewhat impersonal and liturgical. 
Because Christ the Lord is our King, 
and his kingdom our Church, the 


first Gospel rings in the mind like a 
fanfare of trumpets. 


Mark. This has been called the 
Gospel of the Son of God in a hurry. 
It might remind you of the last two 
Ww teks of a national election cam- 
paign. site is constantly on the 
move—to the Jordan, the desert, Gali- 
lee, Tyre and Sidon, the Ten Towns, 
on to Jerusalem. Or He is staying at 
Capharnaum, but now He is at the 
outskirts, now at the seaside, on the 
hillside, at the other side, or back to 
his own country. Mark’s Gospel is 
full of movement; it is a “stop-the- 
press” account of a whirlwind cam- 
paign by the Son of Man to win his 
kingdom. 

At the same time, Mark very clev- 
erly conveys an atmosphere of mys- 
tery. The reader asks himself, “What 
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does it mean?” And he finds the an- 
swer in the way it is put together: 
one event explains the next, and 
each is explained by the last, or by 
all the events taken together. Thus, 
John the Baptist says there is one 
coming who is “mightier than |”; 
then, at the Baptism of Jesus, the 
heavens open and the Spirit de- 
scends on Him. 

Mark’s book is strewn with ques- 
tions, and often an episode ends 
with a question that goes unan- 
swered. As the scene closes in which 
Christ calms the storm, the disciples 
are saying to one another: “Who, 
really, is this man?” After He has 
multiplied the loaves and fishes, He 
asks: “Can you not yet indesmeni” 
He silences the Pharisees with a 
question: “Did you never read the 
Scripture 

Mark often strikes a curious per- 
sonal note: the Son of Man com- 
plains, blames, threatens. At the 
core of the mystery is the fact that 
He is man. Yet, when we think of 
the bitter complaints God made 
through prophets like Jeremias, we 
would say rather that He who com- 
plains, blames, and threatens is God, 
and He is jealous of the love of his 
people. 

The Pharisees make Him angry. 
He answers his disciples, “How is 
it you are still without faith?” Or 
again, “Are your minds still a com- 
plete blank?” He turns on Peter 
with, “Back to your place.” It is true 
that He is gentle; his heart goes out 
to the people, and children are at 





MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, 


ease with Him. But He is often 
hurt. 

The second Gospel captures the 
wonder of the Incarnation: a plain, 
ordinary man is omnipotent God. 
Every new sign of the fact comes as 
a shock, jolting men out of the 
smooth rut of a life untroubled by 
the nearness of God. One can onl 
gape and ask, “Who can He be?” 

Luke. St. Luke’s Gospel is in 
sharp contrast with St. Mark’s. If 
Mark is familiar, lively, almost racy, 
Luke is polished, smooth, and order- 
ly. Where Mark says that Jesus told 
the wind to “shut up,” Luke says He 

“reproved it.” Mark tells a story the 
way most of us do; he repeats himself 
and mixes past and present. But not 
Luke; he is a writer. 


Usually Luke keeps you focused 


on one side of Jesus: the gentle 
Christ, the poor Christ, in whose life 
women and the Gentiles had an im- 
portant place. 

To start off, we find the Baby in 
a manger, and we hear something 
about the boy Jesus. Then, when 
He begins to preach, his Sermon on 
the Plain is all about charity. 

This Gospel specializes in miracles 
of mercy. The man with the with- 
ered hand, the crippled woman, and 
the man with dropsy had not even 
asked Jesus to cure them; they had 
come to the synagogue to worship. 
The widow of Naim was taking her 
son to be buried when our Lord gave 
him back to her. When _ Jesus 
reached the Holy City, the thought 


of its fate made Him weep. 
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Luke shows us the Christ who 
especially helped and blessed the 
poor, while for the rich He offered 
only woe. The rich are warned, 
“You cannot have God and money 
for masters,” and advised, “When 
you give an entertainment, invite 
persons who are poor, crippled, lame, 
or blind.” Luke gives us the parable 
of Lazarus and the Rich Man. In 
the story of Zaccheus, who gave half 
his property to the poor, he shows us 
a tycoon after the heart of Christ. 

Luke gives women a special place 
in Christ’s life. In his infancy there 
are Elizabeth, Mary, and Anna. Of 
the repentant sinner Jesus says: “I 
tell you, her sins, numerous as they 
are, are forgiven. You see, she has 
shown so much love!” Luke alone 
gives us the story of Mary and 
Martha, and he lists the holy women 
who provided for the disciples out 
of their means. From him we hear 
of the widow who gave to the poor 
more than all the rest; she gave all 
she had to live on. 

Finally; Luke tells us how much 
our Lord was concerned for the 
Gentiles. The Prodigal Son sounds 
like a Gentile Che took a job feeding 
pigs). There was the Samaritan 
healed of leprosy who came back to 
thank Jesus. And there is the Good 
Samaritan. 

When we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Luke’s second book, about 
Cornelius and other Gentiles coming 
into the Church, we realize it is a 
natural development. All through 
the first book Luke showed us Christ 
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making His way toward the poor, 
the unimportant, the Gentiles—to 
us. 
John. The Gospel according to 
St. John seems like two books put 
together. There are the intimate 
glimpses of the Lord from the dis- 
ciple who remembered all his life 
the first time he met Him, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the 153 
fish he helped catch almost the last 
time he saw Him. Other passages 
are full of awe, expressing the exalta- 
tion of the Son of God... who was 
in the beginning . . . the fountain of 
life... light of the world . . . bread of 
angels... one with the Father. 

It is not so hard for a Catholic, 
living a sacramental life, to under- 
stand how the two books are one. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, om- 
nipotent God, come to us in homely 
ways—bread, marriage, a washing. 
As John says, “the Word was made 
flesh.” 

John’s might be called the Gospel 
of the sacraments. The whole book 
is organized according to Hebrew 
worship, which was a kind of pat- 
tern for the Christian liturgy. 

John first presents, centered round 
a feast of the Passover, the begin- 
ning of Christ's words and acts, an 
initiation into the Christian myster- 
ies, and clues to help understand the 
sacrament of Baptism. The events 
are: Jesus receiving Baptism, calling 
his disciples, changing water to wine, 
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taking over the Temple, giving a 
baptismal instruction to Nicodemus 
and to the Samaritan woman, and, 
finally, giving new life to the cen- 
turion’s child. 

Then, on a Sabbath, we learn that 
the Father is creating, through his 
Son, a new world, a new law, and a 
new worship. At the second Pasch, 
the Eucharist is explained to us. 
And Christ raises Lazarus to life at 
the feast of the Dedication of the 
Temple. 

At the third Pasch, the Lamb of 
God who takes away the sins of the 
world is slain and glorified. Christ’s 
washing the Apostles’ feet helps ex- 
plain the sacrament of Penance, 
which in John’s account is the main 
point in his appearing to the dis- 
ciples on the day of his Resurrection: 
“Receive the Holy Spirit. Whenever 
you remit anyone’s sins, they are re- 
mitted; when you retain anyone’s 
sins, they are retained.” That brings 
in the sacrament of Orders, which 
comes up again later when Christ 
makes Peter pastor of all his sheep. 
But everything in John’s Gospel is 
intertwined: life of Christ, God 
made man, life of the Christian. 

Reading John’s Gospel is a special 
experience. We see Jesus through 
John’s eyes, hear Him through 
his ears. Suddenly the doors of our 
mind are flung open; heaven and 
eternity come flooding in. “We have 
seen his glory.” 


Overheard in a bus station: “She looks exactly like 
I thought she wouldn’t!” — Mrs. Robert E. Marcks. 





Dimitri Tiomkin 


He introduced Gershwin to Paris and music to the American film 


By Dave A. Epstein 


\T. Mary’s CoLecE, of San An- 

’ tonio, Texas, bestowed on Dimi- 
tri Tiomkin the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music last October in rec- 
ognition of his score for the motion 
picture The Alamo. At the cere- 
monies, an old friend asked the com- 
poser, “How can you, a Russian, 
write music for Westerns like The 
Alamo and High Noon?” 

“That's a strange question,” an- 
swered Tiomkin. “For The Old Man 
and the Sea did they ask if I could 
swim?” 

Dimitri Tiomkin, now  Holly- 
wood’s highest paid motion-picture 
composer-conductor, has traveled a 
colorful path through life. He grew 


up in magical St. Petersburg before 
the Bolshevik regime. Admitted to 
the Conservatory of St. Petersburg 
when he was 13 years old, he was 
educated in the grand tradition of 
Russian music. 

“A beloved exclusive world, where 
clamorous sounds reverberated 
through the corridors; fiddlers fid- 
dling, piano players practicing end- 
lessly, dominated by Director Alex- 
ander Glazounov, one of Russia’s 
foremost composers.” Thus does Ti- 
omkin describe the institution. 

“For some reason best known to 
my teachers, I was required to play 
one sonata day after day, until I de- 
tested the sound. One day the door 
opened, and a boy several years older 
walked in, stared at me in distaste, 
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and with a taunting smirk thumbed 
his nose. It was my first meeting 
with Serge Prokofieff. My meeting 
with Dimitri Shostakovich was gen- 


tler. Although he was an accomp- 


lished musician at nine years of age, 
he looked as though he should be 
playing with a yo-yo, instead of < 


concert grand. 

“I was in St. Petersburg when the 
October revolution took place. Food 
and clothing were available only on 
the black market or from the peas- 
ants and farmers who exacted high 
trade value. Rare paintings and 
silver were exchanged for hams and 
fowl. For a music lesson I would 
receive some cabbages or perhaps a 
sausage. 

“| had to maintain a nice appear- 
ance, notwithstanding my diminish- 
ing cash. In return for several piano 
lessons for his son, a fine tailor cut 
me a suit from a pair of silk and 
wool curtains, unfortunately a daz- 
green. Not long thereafter, 
through daily wear, this became 
shabby. It was then my mother wrote 
to my father in Berlin that I must 
leave Russia if I were to survive. He 
was horrified when I arrived in Ber- 
lin, emaciated, in my one suit; and 
he sent me out immediately to pur- 
chase new clothing and shoes. My 
shoes were of rubber. 

“It was sheer good fortune to meet 
in Berlin a friend named Raskov 
whom I had known at the conserva- 
tory. He convinced me that we could 
make a fortune playing two pianos in 
concert and arranged for us to go to 


zling 
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Paris. Even a passably good musician 
could command an audience there, 
to say nothing of ‘two great Russian 
pianists,’ as we were billed. Raskov 
played with grandeur, lifting his 
hands high off the keyboard, throw- 
ing his head back dramatically. I 
played pianissimo. We were a great 
success and made lots of money. 

“In Paris, I first thrilled to Ameri- 
can jazz. | began hearing Vincent 
Youmans and Irving Berlin. In Rus- 
sia we had heard Alexander's Rag- 
time Band, which we called the ‘bear 
dance’ because of its beat. I made a 
thorough study of the new type of 
music. "Then I presented a concert 
at the Théatre de l’Opéra, introduc- 
ing George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue to an evidently delighted au- 
dience. I was so smitten with Ameri- 
can music that Raskov and I decided 
we had to go to the U. S.” 

The Russian duo-pianists were 
immediately offered 12 weeks on the 
Keith-Orpheum circuit at $2,000 a 
week plus traveling expenses. They 
decided that they could return to 
Paris in three months with $10,000 
each, and accepted graciously the 
opportunity to be billed as “Alber- 
tina Rasch Presents... .” 

Albertina Rasch, a former pre- 
miere ballerina, had directed her 
own ballet company with the mana- 
gerial authority of an efficiency ex- 
pert. She saw to it that at the open- 
ing at the Palace theater, they had 
the best place on the bill. A friend 
of Dimitri’s from Russia, Prince 


Obolensky, had married into the 
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Astor family. For the opening he 
produced a large part of New York’s 
social register, and the engagement 
was so successful it was extended to 
three weeks. 

The tour took the pianists to the 
Pacific Coast and back. They became 
great friends of Albertina Rasch. At 
the end of the 12-week contract they 
could have continued under the 
same arrangement, but Tiomkin felt 
he could not continue playing the 
same music day after day, and resum- 
ed his concert career. Shortly after- 
ward, Albertina Rasch became Mrs. 
Dimitri Tiomkin. The lady is still 
fighting the uphill battle of improv- 
ing Dimitris English. Hollywood 
calls his language Tiomkinese. 

“Through Albertina I became 
familiar aah the fascinating back- 
stage life of New York. I met Gersh- 
win, Rodgers, and Kern; such melo- 
dic and rhythmic talents, | began to 
feel, were completely American,” he 
recalls. Tiomkin tried writing in a 
similar style, but friends informed 
him he would never make a real im- 
pression until his tunes were heard 
in a show. Ziegfeld did use a couple 
of incidental numbers in a revue, 
but that was as far as the virtuoso- 
composer got on Broadway. 

When ‘WMaedome Rasch decided 
that talking pictures were ruining 
the stage she accepted an offer from 
MGM to supervise musicals. Tiomkin 
followed her west on a concert tour 
and was invited to the same studio to 
score The Rogue Song for Lawrence 
Tibbett. “It was mostly Franz Lehar 
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music, and the recording was not 
good. But it was very loud,” Tiomkin 
recalls. Tiomkin dates the real start 
of his film career from Paramount's 
Alice in, Wonderland in 1933. 

“I recognized that music in mo- 
tion pictures had a tremendous po- 
tential. It had to improve, I reasoned, 
since it could not possibly have been 
worse. Composers then found it very 
difficult to match the music to the 
screen. 

“I conceived the idea of wedding 
the picture to the music by means of 
a ‘click’ track. The composer watches 
the picture and indicates in clicks on 
the track the proper metronome beat 
for fights, people walking—each bit 
of action. He then, working from the 
clicks, arranges the music. 

“Many pictures have been scored 
straight from the click track. I prefer 
to wesk closely with the producer, 
but I scored Search for Paradise in 
its entirety at Carnegie hall in New 
York City with an orchestra of 120 
musicians, and the entire two-hour 
score was recorded without the pic- 
ture. I could only hear the click track 
through the earphones and was guid- 
ed accordingly.” 

Bringing great orchestras such as 
the Lenten Symphony to films is one 
of the accomplishments of the mo- 
dern motion picture. Working with 
an English orchestra scoring The 
Guns of Navarone recently, Tiom- 
kin ran afoul of the tea-time custom. 
He put up his hands for a downbeat 
and the full orchestra rose as one and 
walked out to tea, with the conductor 
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bringing up the rear. Returning, they 
continued the rehearsal, but an hour 
and a half later he called for an up- 
beat, and they all rushed out for tea 
again. After each 90 minutes, they 
had to have tea and cakes. With the 
baton, the maestro was the boss, but 
at tea breaks he came in last. Finally 
he got the time synchronized, then 
quickly put his baton on the podium 
and dashed off the stage to have the 
first cup rather than the last. 

In the early days of struggle for 
recognition, the film composer was 
practically a prisoner in a cell, usual- 
ly containing a projection booth, a 
small screen, and a second-rate piano. 
On rare occasions the producer, bil- 
lowing clouds of cigar smoke, would 
drop in, and the poor composer, 
slightly suffocated, would give a ner- 
vous run-through of all his themes 
at the piano. Today, when a run- 
through is requested, Tiomkin uses 
a full eucvenre. 

“The schedules of those days were 
appalling,” the maestro relates. “I 
worked 20 hours a day for ten days 
conducting and recording the score 
for Alice in Wonderland. Such a 
schedule is fantastically stupid and 
terrifying. 1 once had dozed from 
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sheer exhaustion when a producer 
walked in, and screamed, “Look, he 
takes naps on my time!’” 

Today’s schedules are more civi- 
lized. Tiomkin feels deeply that dig- 
nity is the right of every artist in 
whatever medium he chooses to 
make his career. Perhaps one day 
great music will come from the mo- 
tion-picture composer, the maestro 
states, and adds slyly, “Verdi was 
also a showman; so was Puccini.” 

Many honors have come to the 
piano prodigy of St. Petersburg, 
among them four Academy awards, 
two for High Noon, the score and 
the song, and one each for the score 
of The High and the Mighty and 
The Old Man and the Sea, in addi- 
tion to 15 nominations. He is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for pro- 
fessionalizing the application of 
music to the motion picture. Today 
there is no more “chase music,” 
“thunder-and-lightning music,” 
“here-comes-the-villain, let's - hiss- 
him music.” Each production's mu- 
sical score is keyed to the era, setting, 
mood, and emotion of the story. It is 
an integral part of a good motion 
picture, not merely an accompani- 
ment, 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
The most unhappy little girl in our neighborhood spoke for herself (and too 


many other families) the day she said to me innocently, “We have wall-to-wall 


carping in our house.” 


Winifred M. Barrett. 
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THAT 


VOICE 
in the 
ANDES 


By James R. Berry 


Monsignor Salcedo’s radio program 
has blossomed into a great self-help 
movement 
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IGH UP in an isolated valley of 

Colombia’s Andes mountains a 
peasant family hunches around a 
portable radio in the morning cold. 
On the roughhewn table in front of 
them lies a writing pad and a color- 
ful booklet illustrating the letters of 
the alphabet. , 

“Today’s lesson,” says a voice from 
the radio, “covers the last letters of 
the alphabet. Please follow me in 
your copybooks.” 

The father of the family tries first. 
His gnarled fingers grip the pencil; 
he laboriously scrawls out an X, Y, 
and Z on the writing pad. He hands 
the pencil to his wife. She imitates 
the booklet as best she can, listening 
to encouragement from the radio. 
The children look on, eager for the 
lone pencil to be handed to them. 
The radio instructor pauses fre- 
quently, patiently offering advice. 

A half hour later the instructor 
signs off. For a moment the family 
looks proudly at the neat rows of 
letters in the copybook. Then they 
bustle off to the fields for a hard day's 
work. 

Three months ago, this isolated 
family vegetated in isolated, hopeless 
squalor. Far from a town, with few 
neighbors (all as poor as they), the 
family thought little about reading 
or writing. What advantage was 
there in taking time from the fields 
to learn the alphabet? Besides, how 
could one learn without schools? 
They might have died with never a 
spark of hope had it not been for a 
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unique experiment carried out by 
Msgr. Joaquin Salcedo. 

Thirteen years ago, Father Sal- 
cedo, a newly ordained priest of 24, 
was assigned to a parish in Sutatenza, 
a small town in the Andes foothills. 
Mountain-bred himself, he knew the 
peasants’ problems. Isolated in for- 
gotten valleys, they had only a near- 
starvation diet, long hours of hard 
toil, and stagnation. Some families 
rarely saw a neighbor, much less a 
priest. 

Father Salcedo had always loved 
to tinker with radios. While in the 
seminary he had become a ham op- 
erator. He bought three used _port- 
able radios, and by truck, mule, and 
manpower got them and their bat- 
teries to three mountain families. He 
repaired a small 100-watt transmitter, 
set up an antenna, and began broad- 
casting. 

He was an instant success. He 
called the peasants by name, spoke 
as if he were chatting with them. 
Their faces beamed as he asked about 
the sick cow of Senor Gomez, or 
when he said he had heard that 
Senora Mendez had added a flower 
patch to her garden. (It was most 
attractive, a traveler had told him.) 
He quoted market prices, explained 
fertilizing methods, and conveyed 
messages from one family to another. 

Soon he was able to add four more 
radios to the first three. Families and 
communities would gather to listen. 
His fame spread. 

Then another idea came to him. 

He knew that much of the peas- 
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ants’ misery was due to the suspicion 
and lack of cooperation among them. 
Poverty had driven the wedge of dis- 
trust between man and man. He de- 
cided to try to bring them together 
in a cooperative venture. They 
needed a theater for fiestas, fairs, 
meetings, and dances. Would they 
help build one? 

Every day for a week he broadcast 
an appeal for help, specifying the 
day he would expect the peasants to 
help with the building. When the 
week was up he held his breath, 
waiting. 

That Monday, with the dawn, the 
peasants began streaming into Suta- 
tenza. They carried their homemade 
tools with them: baskets to carry dirt, 
sticks for digging, crude hoes. 

All week long more peasants ar- 
rived, replacing those who had to 
return home. Some had traveled for 
days. 

Within a few weeks Monsignor 
Salcedo had a new theater—and a 
new home for radio Sutatenza. He 
was so pleased with the success of 
his radio appeal that he decided to 
give more time to developing pro- 
grams. He bought more radios. The 
programs gained momentum and 
finally exploded into a full-fledged 
movement called Accién Cultural 
Popular, 

The organization now boasts six 
radio transmitters, two training in- 
stitutes, an audio center in Bogota, 
a weekly newspaper, 12 hours of 
daily courses broadcast to peasants, 
prisoners, new conscripts, steel work- 
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ers, and taxi drivers. It has become 
the most potent self-help program 
in Latin America. Subjects now 
beamed across the country include 
instruction in home economics, read- 
ing and writing, elementary arith- 
metic, cattle raising, beekeeping, tree 
grafting, nutrition, cooking, cate- 
chism, civil liberties, and sports. 

Accion Cultural Popular distrib- 
utes 15 tons of pamphlets and text- 
books every month. Its broadcasts 
reach more than | million people. 
Several countries have sent techni- 
cians to study its operations. UNEsco 
has made surveys, given advice, and 
adopted many of Radio Sutatenza’s 
methods for its own work. 

Although the organization has be- 
come more and more complex, one 
That is 
Monsignor Salcedo’s personal ap- 
proach. The programs must be sim- 
ple and practical, arousing the peas- 
ants’ immediate interest. Above all, 
they must be relevant to their own 
experiences. 

One program, for example, dealt 
with boundary rights. The cast in- 
cluded two campesinos (peasants), 
at the point of blows over a boundary 
when a friendly voice called out to 
them. “Hold,” it said. “What's going 
on here?” 

They told him about their dispute. 

“Well,” said the arbiter, “I’m a 
lawyer. Maybe I can help.” Then, 
in easy, practical language he ex- 
plained Colombia’s lend low 's. At the 
end of the program the disputants 
parted:as friends. 


thing has never changed. 
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Radio Sutatenza’s teachers are all 
familiar with the districts to which 
they broadcast, and they speak with 
the local peasant accent. They ad- 
dress families by name, and report 
marriages, births, and deaths. 

The personal approach has gained 
a fiercely loyal following for Radio 
Sutatenza. “Almost too devoted,” 
chuckles Dr. Aligandro Saleas, a 
radio medical teacher. In one of his 
classes Dr. Saleas pointed out that a 
woman should see a doctor after she 
had been pregnant a few months. 
Three days later, as he left the 
studio, he found a young peasant 
woman waiting on the steps. She had 
traveled the three days through road- 
less mountains to see him. Saleas 
made haste to mention in his next 
program that the doctor should come 
to see the patient. 

A boy named Pedro took cate- 
chism lessons over Radio Sutatenza. 
One evening, as he entered the room 
for a lesson, the radio teacher was 
already discussing classroom cour- 
tesies. Using the usual direct ap- 
proach, the teacher was instructing 
an imaginary person. 

“Pedro,” the voice boomed from 
the radio, “you must take off your 
hat while in class.” 

Someone poked Pedro. “Take off 
your hat. Can’t you hear the radio?” 
The whole class turned and stared as 
Pedro, red-faced, took off his hat. He 
stood up and faced the radio. 

“I'm sorry,” he stammered. “I was 
in such a hurry that I forgot.” A 
week later the priest giving the 
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course received a scrawled letter 
apologizing again, “just in case you 
didn’t hear me over the radio.” 

Even though Accidn Cultural 
Popular has a tremendous influence 
on the opinions of thousands of 
peasants, Monsignor Salcedo scrupu- 
lously avoids influencing the politics 
of his listeners. He never takes sides 
on any political issues. His objectiv- 

» has made the organization so 
ae that it has heoomne political 
suicide for anyone to condemn it. 
Even the communists have found it 
expedient to praise the work. They, 
too, have a program for Colombia. 
It includes a budget of $8 million for 
“saturation” literature. 

One night in the spring of 1958, 
two trucks with dimmed headlights 
ground their way over a small border 
road from Venezuela. At the check 
point a driver shouted out to the 
guard that the trucks contained 
drugs and had to hurry. The guard 
wav red them by. The trucks carried 
several tons of communist pam- 
phlets, children’s stories—even chil- 
dren’s poems by Mao Tse-tung—all 
bearing the mark of Radio Sutatenza. 

Monsignor Salcedo was furious. 
“We teach the peasants to read,” he 
said angrily, “so that they can under- 
stand communist propaganda.” The 
next day he launched El Campesino, 
a weekly newspaper. 

“We must convince our people 
that improvement is in their hands, 
create in them the intellectual need 
to live better,” the monsignor says. 
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“It’s no use just building housing 
projects. You must teach the people 
to demand light, cleanliness, privacy. 

His projects soon included two 
training institutes in Sutatenza, one 
for boys, one for girls. Over a four- 
month course the peasants learn 
hygiene and community services. 
The girls take courses in housekeep- 
ing, cooking, ironing, sewing, and 
child care. The boys learn hanes re- 
pairs, carpentry, farming techniques, 
and radio repair. 

On returning to their mountain 
homes many of the graduates set up 
radio schools in their neighborhoods, 
distribute textbooks and paper, and 
choose others to attend the institute. 
More than 3,000 peasant cultural 
leaders trained at Sutatenza’s insti- 


tutes are already working in rural 
areas of Colombia. 
Even though the popularity of the 


program is higher than ever, Mon- 
signor Salcedo is worried. Time is 
running out, he fears. His greatest 
opponents for the peasants’ alle- 
giance, the communists, are pump- 
ing more money than ever before 
into Colombia and other Latin- 
American countries. They have their 
sharp eyes on Accion Cultural Popu- 
lar and its powerful transmitters. 

Since the program is the first great 
self-help project which has gone di- 
rectly to the people instead of coming 
down from the top, Monsignor Sal- 
cedo thinks that with sufficient funds 
it could work for other countries in 
Latin America. 











The liturgy has inspired almost 
all the world’s great composers 


By Paul Hume 


Condensed from the “Critic’’* 


NE DAY a good friend on the 
Washington Post, a man who 
has been a Catholic all his life, 
stopped me as I was passing his desk. 
“What do you mean,” he said, 
“when you say in your review that 
you heard a choir sing a Mass by 
Byrd?” 

Puzzled, I said, “That just means 
that they sang a setting of the Mass 
by William Byrd, who was the great- 
est composer in Elizabethan Eng- 
land.” 

I could see that he still did not 
know what I meant. “Well, what ex- 
actly did they sing?” he tried again. 
“Did they sing the whole Mass from 


start to finish, or just how much of 
it?” At this point the light dawned. 

My friend did not know that the 
Common or Ordinary of the Mass 
has been the inspiration for hun- 
dreds of composers since the middle 
of the 14th century, when Guillaume 
de Machaut wrote his famous Mass 
of Notre Dame. 

Machaut’s is the earliest known 
polyphonic setting of the Mass by 
one man. He gave to several voices 
what until his time had been sung 
almost exclusively in single-voiced 
Gregorian chant. 

Today, nearly 600 years after 
Machaut, Catholics can find new 
meaning in the articles of faith as 
they listen to the myriad ways of 
composers such as Machaut and Jos- 
quin, Palestrina and Byrd, Victoria 
and Lassus, Charpentier and Cou- 


*210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. February-March, 1961. © 1961 by the Thomas More Associa- 
tion, and reprinted with permission. 
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perin. Or they can listen to the music 
of composers whose names they may 
know better: Bach and Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven, Schubert 
and Bruckner. And from our own 
times, we have Masses by England’s 
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Anglican Vaughan Williams and by 
Igor Stravinsky, who, though nomi- 
nally a Greek Orthodox, wrote his 
Mass for use by Roman Catholics. 
The names we mention are those 
of composers whose Masses are list- 


THE MASS ON RECORDS 


This list includes every setting of the Mass in the current catalog of long- 
playing records, except for a few pieces of puerile music. An asterisk marks 
re -cordings that recently went out of print; some dealers may still have them 
in stock. "Works available in stereo are noted by an (S) following the num- 


ber (Cap., Capitol; Col., Columbia; Lyr., Lyrichord; Vic. . Victor; West., 


Westminster). 


Bach: Mass in B Minor, under Leh- 
mann, Bach Guild 527/8; or un- 
der Karajan, Angel 3500-c; or 
under Shaw, Vic. Lm 6100. 

Beethoven: Missa Solemnis, under 
Karajan, Angel 3595 B/t (s); or 
under Toscanini, Vic. Lm 6013. 
Mass in C, under Beecham, Cap. 
sc 7168 (s). 

Benevoli: Festival Mass for 53 
Voices, under Messner, Epic Lc 
3035. 

Bruckner: Mass in D Minor, under 
Adler, spa 72. 

Mass in E Minor, under Forster, 
Electrola 80010. 

Mass in F Minor, under Gross- 
mann, Vox pL 7940. 

Byrd: Mass for Four Voices; also 
Mass for Five Voices, under 
Cape, Ems 234, 

Charpentier: Mass Assumpta Est 
Maria, under Martini, Vox PL 
8440. 

Cherubini: Mass in C, Lyr. 28. 

Couperin: Mass for the Parishes 
Corgan solo), Noehren, organist, 
Audio 40. 


Mass for Convents (organ solo) 

Marchal, organist, West. 18674. 
Harrison: Mass for Mixed Voices, 

under Hillis, Epic tc 3307. 

Haydn: Mass in E Flat, under 

Grossmann, Lyr. 84. 
Mass in F, also Missa St. Joannis 
de Deo, under Heusser, Lyr. 30. 
Missa Sanctae Caeciliae, under 
Jochum, Deutsche 138028/9 (s). 
Missa Solemnis in D Minor, 
“The Nelson,” under Rossi, Van- 
guard 470. 

*Janacek: Slavonic Mass, 
Bakala, Urania 7072. 
Josquin: Missa Pange Lingua, un- 

der Caillard, West. 18836. 

Kaltnecker: Mass in Honor of St. 
Joan of Arc, Educo 4003. 

Killmayer: Missa Brevis, under Hil- 
lis, Epic re 3307. 

Langlais: Mass in Ancient Style; 
also Messe Solennelle, under 
Marier, Cambridge 1407 x (s). 

Lassus: Missa, “Puisque j’ay perdu,” 
under Rehmann, Decca arc 
3077. 


under 
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ed in current record catalogs. This 
fact, too, often comes as a surprise to 
Catholics who fail to realize the al- 
lure of the Mass as a musical entity 
to those who are not of “the house- 
hold of the faith.” 





Machaut: Mass of Notre Dame, un- 
der Cape, Decca arc 3032. 

Mozart: Mass in C, “The Credo 
Mass,” under Baumgartner; also 
Missa Brevis, Epic te 3323. 
Mass in C, “Coronation,” under 
Markevitch, Decca 9805. 

Mass in C Minor, “The Great,” 
under Grossmann, Vox sTPL 
510272 (s). 

Palestrina: Missa Aeterna Christi 
Munera, under Martin; also 
Missa Lauda Sion, West. 18693. 
Missa Assumpta Est Maria (with 
Josquin of same name), under 
Martin, West. 18836. 

Missa Brevis; also: Missa Ad Fu- 
gam, under De Nobel, Epic Lec 
3359. 

Missa Iste Confessor; also Missa 
Sine Nomine, under Welch, Lyr. 
49. 

Missa Papae Marcelli, 
Theuring, West. 18364. 

Refice: Missa Dominicalis, under 
Selner (recorded as sung at dedi- 
cation of Shrine of Immaculate 
Conception ), Gregorian M-103. 

*Rossini: Messe Solennelle, under 
Fasano, Angel 3562 B. 

Satie: Mass for the Poor Corgan 
solo) Mason, organist, Esoteric 


507. 


under 


In any poll of serious musicians 
today as to the greatest piece of music 
ever written, a substantial number 
would give first place to the Mass in 
B Minor by Bach. And surely this 


music by a devout Lutheran is not 


A CATHOLIC HERITAGE 


Schubert: Mass in A Flat, under 
Grossmann, Vox pt 9760. 

Mass in G, under Shaw, Vic. LM 
1784. 

Mass in E Flat, under Moralt, 
Lyr. 76. 

Stravinsky: Mass, under De Nobel, 
Epic te 3231. 

Vaughan Williams: Mass in G Mi- 
nor, under Wagner, Cap. sp 
8535 (s). 

Victoria: Missa O Quam Gloriosum 
and O Magnum Mysterium, un- 
der Welch, Lyr. 46. 

Missa Dominicalis, under Nich- 


olson, Educo 4003. 


REQUIEM MASS 


Berlioz, under Munch, Vic. -Lps 
6077 (s). 

Cherubini, under Toscanini, Vic. 
LM 2000. 

Dvorak, under Ancerl, Deutsche 
138026/7 (s). 

Faure, under Ansermet, 
5221. 

Lassus, under Grischkat, Lyr. 87. 

Mozart, under Kempe, Cap. sc 
7113; or under Beecham, Col. 
ML 5160. 

Verdi, under Reiner, Vic. tps 6091 
(s). 

Victoria, under Nicholson, Vic. Lsc 


2254 (s). 


London 
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surpassed by any other composition. 
The late Pope Pius XII, who counted 
Bach among his favorite composers, 
once said of him, “How we wish that 
he were one of ours.” 

Thanks to records, many made by 
distinguished non-Catholic musical 
organizations, we can hear today 
what no previous generation of 
Catholics has ever been privileged 
to hear: an unbroken musical history 
of the Mass from the 4th century. 

Some scholars think that the Kyrie 
from the Gregorian Mass XVI dates 
back to Apostolic times. This fas- 
cinating melody is among those to be 
heard in the matchless series of 
recordings made by the monks of 
Solesmes abbey and available on 
London records. (How many Catho- 
lics realize that today’s record catalog 
lists no fewer than 55 different rec- 
ords of Gregorian chant? Have you 
one in your library?) 

Yet my inquiring friend at the 
Post still did not have the specific 
answer to his question, “Well, what 
exactly did the choir sing?” He want- 
ed to know if they sang an Introit, 
and how about the Asperges Me? 

“Does the composer set everything 
that is sung in the Mass?” he wanted 
to know. 

No, he does not. Not even as 
much as Machaut set, for Machaut 
included a setting for the closing 
phrase, Ite Missa Est. He was about 
the first and last composer to do that, 
although Hungary’s Zoltan Kodaly, 
in his Missa Brevis, written to cele- 
brate the liberation of Budapest from 
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the Germans in the 2nd World War, 
did write an organ postlude to which 
he gave the name Ite Missa Est. 

The composer addresses himself 
to the Kyrie Eleison, the Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus and Benedictus, and 
the Agnus Dei. Within these five 
major divisions is suggested every 
religious emotion from the opening 
penitential atmosphere through. the 
outburst of the Gloria to the pro- 
found exaltation of the Sanctus and 
Benedictus, and the hope voiced in 
the Agnus Dei. The great truths of 
the Catholic faith are, of course, con- 
tained in the Credo. Te this the 
world’s great musicians have given 
their most impressive inspiration. 

In his Mass in C Minor, called 
“The Great,” Mozart in the midst of 
the Credo is so absorbed with the 
mystery expressed in the words Et 
incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto ex 
Maria Virgine et homo factus est, 
that he gives this whole phrase to 
the soprano soloist for an outpouring 
of the most extravagant kind which 
lasts nearly eight minutes. On the 
single syllable fac of factus, she per- 
forms an extended cadenzalike pas- 
sage, while one of the opening repeti- 
tions of the word factus twice carries 
her up to the climactic high C. 

A friend of Beethoven visited the 
composer one day, but was unable 
to attract his attention. The deaf 
genius was stomping up and down 
the room shouting out the rhythm of 
his final, heaven-s storming fugue on 
the veceils Et vitam venturi saeculi. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, in his 
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Mass in B Minor, separates the 
Credc into its several parts, allotting 
to the chorus and to various sdloists 
what are really separate, but mar- 
velously interrelated compositions. 
Each of these particular settings of 
the Mass, however, raises the ques- 
tion of liturgical acceptability. The 
very qualities I have enumerated in 
the Mozart—the long episode given 
to the soprano soloist, the repetition 
of the text, the ascent to great heights 
vocally—while of undeniable gran- 
deur, are out of place in a liturgical 
function. Here the chief purpose is 
not the glorification of music, but 
the greater glorification of God. 
Beethoven’ s Mass, like that of 
Bach, has no superior as music. But, 
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aside from its length, which is in it- 
self a barrier to its use even at the 
most solemn function, it requires the 
services of a‘ large and exceptionally 
highly trained chorus, four soloists 
of the most professional proficiency, 
plus a full symphony orchestra and 
a conductor of overwhelming gifts. 
This is an apparatus wholly out of 
place when Mass is being offered. 
These works are intended for our 
concert halls, not for our churches. 

Despite their inadmissibility at 
the celebration of Mass, these mag- 
nificent compositions should be far 
better known and more often heard 
and enjoyed by Catholics for the il- 
lumination they offer to the true 
mystery of the faith. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


My brother and I were children during the depression of the 30’s, when my 
father suddenly found himself without a job. To compound his troubles, he 


also had his mother and father to support. Fortunately, we lived in the 
country, so father planted all available ground with vegetables, then borrowed 
the use of a neighbor’s chicken house to raise some baby chicks. 


My mother’s eldest brother, a lifelong bachelor, heard of our plight. Sud- 
denly there arrived by mail from the nearby city in which he lived two huge 
boxes of groceries and a large box of school supplies for us children. Also by 

mail we qecewed a letter which enclosed a $10 bill. And all during the 
period of my father’s unemploy ment a $10 bill arrived in the mail every ‘week 
without fail. No letter, just the bill folded inside the envelope. 


With the arrival of the first groceries and the first bill, my mother, of course, 
wrote to thank him and mentioned in her letter our efforts with the chickens. 
By return mail came another letter. In it was another $10 bill and a sheet of 
notepaper with a single line typed on it. It said simply, “For the baby chicks.” 

Mrs. Clement D. Halliday. 
instinctive 
Manuscripts 
or returned.] 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the 
goodness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. 


submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged 





The Abbey 


in the 


Orange Groves 


By Brother Bernard, 0.s.B. 


r. LEO’s ABBEY, 
Fla., has been called 
“the abbey founded on 
the bed of a river of 

juice.” Citrus 
groves tended by. the Benedictine 
monks of the abbey help finance 
their educational activities. In a sin- 

gle recent month they shipped more 
th: in 3,000 oranges and 
grapefruit to individuals and busi- 
ness firms throughout the U.S. and 

Canada. 

St. Leo has another distinction. 
The square mile in which the abbey 
stands is an incorporated town, the 
oldest in Pasco county. The town has 
277 permanent residents, a mavor, 
Both monks 


The 


orange 


boxes of 


and a city commission. 


fill civic offices 


laymen 
permanent residents include she 80 
Benedictine priests and Brothers of 
the abbey and the 59 Sisters of Holy 


and 


Name priory. Not included in the 
official total are the 250 students of 
St. Leo College Preparatory school, 
the 139 stialonts of St. Leo college, or 


St. Leo, 


St. Leo in Florida is unusual 
both as a monastery and a town 


the 90 students of Holy Name acad- 
emy. 

There are no municipal taxes in 
St. Leo. The town’s only income is 


a 


"ad om SAINT LEO| 
nove? ABBEY 
FLORIDA 





Benedictine 
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the state cigarette-tax refund, which 
amounts to several hundred dollars a 
year. The money is used for road re- 
pairs. The abbey has no special rights 
within the framework of city govern- 
ment. 

The abbey church, atop a knoll in 
the heart of the finest citrus area on 
earth, dominates a hill-studded lake 
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region. From the gleaming white bell 
tower you look out over red-tiled 
roofs and—in all directions—orange 
and grapefruit groves. To the west, 
the groves stretch to palm-bordered 
Lake Jovita. Residents of St. Leo fall 
asleep at night with the calling of 
lake birds in their ears, or sometimes 
the bark of a hunting fox. The bob- 
white’s whistle wakens them in the 
morning. 

The atmosphere was not always so 
idyllic. In 1890, the chief agricul- 
tural tool of Brother Leo, grove man- 
ager, was a shotgun. He always 
carried it as a protection against alli- 
gators. Brother Leo died in January, 
1960, at the age of 87, the last of the 
four pioneer Brothers who had been 
sent to the area from Belmont abbey, 
N.C., to establish the monastery in 
Florida. 

The original monastery building, 
completed in 1912, was built entirely 
by Benedictine Brothers. The plans 
had been drawn by Brother Anthony 
Poiger in 1904, The building was 
ahead of its time in several respects. 
The cement blocks the Brothers fash- 
ioned are now a common material. 
Another of their innovations, com- 
mon today, was the use of cement for 
ceilings. 

Incorporation of St. Leo as a town 
occurred in June, 1891. The act of 
incorporation passed by the state 
legislature contained some interest- 
ing provisions. 

“Any person convicted of disturb- 
ing the public peace by committing 
an assault or battery upon any person 
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or persons . . . or violating public de- 
cency by using any abusive lan- 
guage... or by being drunk or being 
noisy and disorderly or by racing or 
otherwise driving of any animal or 
animals and vehicles or driving the 
same faster than an ordinary trot 
through the streets or by carrying any 
arms such as pistols, knives (except 
pocket knives), sword canes, razors, 
slingshots, brass knuckles . . . or by 
misusing any pump or well by throw- 
ing therein any toads . . . or by letting 
the bucket descend in too rapid a 
manner to the injury of such well... 
shall be punished as provided in 
Section First.” 

Among the nuns at Holy Name 
priory are Sister Catherine Dunne 
and Sister Frances Marie Dunne, 
whose grandfather, Capt. Hugh 
Dunne, was a pioneer in the region. 
He was one of the founders of St. 
Leo’s next-door-neighbor on the west, 
the town of San Antonio. An uncle 
of the Sisters, Frederic, helped build 
the first wooden house for the St. Leo 
monks. He later became Dom Mary 
Frederic Dunne, first American 
Trappist abbot, at Gethsemani, Ky. 

Captain Hugh, together with Ed- 
mund F, Dunne, former chief justice 
of the Arizona territory, trudged 
through Florida in 1881, seeking a 
place for a “freedom of religion” 
colony. The captain carried a pair of 
slippers to ease his burning feet. 
When he saw the cool water of Lake 
Jovita, he threw his slippers down. 
“I take possession of this land in the 
name of my slippers!” he announced. 
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Town elections are held once a 
year in St. Leo, but the terms are for 
two years. One year a mayor, two 
councilmen, a town clerk, and mar- 
shal are chosen; the next year, two 
councilmen. At town meetings be- 
fore the elections, anyone may sug- 
gest the names of candidates. These 
names are placed on the ballot, and 
space is left for write-ins. 

One of the better-known town 
officials was the late Father Lewis 
Feser. He had been a missioner and 
teacher in Kansas before going to 
Florida for his health. Father Lewis 
was at various times councilman, 
clerk, and mayor. The present mayor 
is Brother Richard. Brother Joachim 
is clerk; Brother Eugene, marshal. 
The four councilmen are Father 
Mark, Brother Bernard, Brother Ob- 
late Gregory, and A. O. Kiefer. 
Kiefer has 35 acres of citrus groves 
in St. Leo, and operates a pharmacy 
in Dade City, five miles east of St. 
Leo. (Many of Dade City’s 4,700 
residents are employed by the Pasco 
Packing Co., the world’s largest con- 
centrate plant. ) 

Kiefer apparently enjoys his job 
as councilman. According to a friend, 
Mayor John S. Burks of Dade City, 
he is willing to do some ingenious 
political maneuvering to keep it. 
Burks has his business office in St. 
Leo. “When I ran for mayor of Dade 
City,” he explains, “] foolishly 
thought I was listening to the voice 
of the people. After I was elected 
and had time to think about it, I be- 
gan to wonder who had mentioned 
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me as a possibility in the first place. 

“One day when I was in Al 
Kiefer’s drugstore I asked him, ‘Al, 
have you any idea who was the in- 
stigator of this business?’ ‘Sure,’ he 
said, ‘I was. I thought I might be out 
of a job if you decided to run for 
councilman in St. Leo, so I decided 
to get you safely out of the way over 
here in the mayor's office.’ ” 

Mayor Burks, an Episcopalian, 
says, “I have had a close, friendly 
association with the St. Leo monks 
for 42 years. I have known all three 
of the abbots—Charles, Francis, and 
Marion—men with quite different 
personalities, but three of the finest 
persons I have ever met.” 

A U.S. post office was established 
at St. Leo in 1889. In 1905, when 
President Theodore Roosevelt came 
to Jacksonville to deliver an address, 
Abbot Charles was introduced to him 
as “Abbot and Postmaster of St. Leo.” 
Teddy exclaimed, “Delighted to meet 
a real live abbot! All that I know of 
abbots is what I have read in Walter 
Scott.” The two became good friends. 

The St. Leo weather bureau has 
been in continuous operation since 
1892. Because of the comprehensive 
weather records established by the 
late Brother Gerard, St. Leo is one 
of 26 sites in the nation designated 
as climatological bench marks by the 
U.S. Weather bureau. One of Broth- 
er Gerard’s records shows that on 
Feb. 14, 1899, the temperature was 
18°, with a six-hour snowstorm. 

In addition to carrying on their 

(Continued on page 122) 
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(Continued from page 120) 
citrus business, the monks raise their 
own beef. The milk from their dairy 
herd has one of the lowest bacteria 
counts in the state. The students 
have fresh milk daily—and home 
made bread. The bread is baked by 
Lucius Herrmann. He and his wife, 
who are St. Leo residents, have five 
sons, three daughters, 24 grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandchildren. 
COne of the sons is Father Stephen, 
0.8.B., the college registrar. ) 

A baker all his life, Mr. Herr- 
mann, now 80, works four days a 
week in the monastery bakery. He 
accepts no pay for his services be- 
cause, he says, “I like being around 
the Benedictine family and my own 
family. Mommy and I want to be 
buried w ith the monks in the abbey 
cemetery. 

The pioneer St. Leo Military col- 
lege was a ned at the abbey in Sep- 
1890. The school dev eloped 

Leo College Preparatory 
A new phase began in Sep- 
tember, 1959, when the first class of 
college freshmen began their studies. 

The abbey church, a building of 
Lombardic Romanesque design, is 
constructed principally of white 
brick made from the limestone that 
underlies most of this part of Florida. 
The interior is richly furnished with 
red cedar from the abbey land. 
Dominating the interior is a magnifi- 
cent figure of the crucified Christ, 
modeled after the Holy Shroud of 
Turin. 

The sandstone trim used on both 


te tlt o 
into St. 
school. 
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the exterior and interior of the 
church was cut and polished at St. 
Meinrad archabbey in Indiana. 
Someone has waggishly suggested 
that the veins of deep yellow run- 
ning through it symbolize the ar- 
rangement between the abbots of the 
two monasteries. The stone was paid 
for with orange juice. The carved 
oak furnishings were supplied by 
St. Meinrad under the same barter 
arrangement. In return, St. Leo kept 
the Indiana Benedictines supplied 
with all the oranges and grapefruit 
they needed for many years. 
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<A wanxroit so big he had to put it 
on microfilm. Earl Wilson ... Duel 
personality. R. E. Philips . . . Always 
putting his foot down when he didn’t 
have a leg to stand on. E. Carlson .. . 
Hamburger with meat flavor. Ameri- 
can Legion . A land where it al- 
ways seems to be after dinner. O. 
Henry . Two dimples tacked her 
smile in place. Paul Bell... A gift of 
gab is all right if you wees how to 
rb it up. ‘Gertrude O'Connell . 
Cars lowering eyelids as they pass coals 
other at night. Sister Cesira, F.M.A. 
A baked-apple face. Mary C. Dor- 
sey... The tumble that hurts worst is 
a fall over your own bluff. Gertrude 
O'Connell. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of 
speech, for which $4 will be paid on publica- 
tion. Exact source must be given. Contributions 
from similar departments in other magazines 
will not be accepted. Submissions cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





Non-Catholics are invited to send in questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your ques- 
tion answered. If yours is the one selected to be an- 


swered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a 





person of your choice will each receive a ten-year 


subscription to this magazine. Write to The Catholic 
Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn, 


THE LETTER: 


What would you like to know 
about the Church? 


To the Editor: I am a Syrian Jacobite priest in India, now 
studying Catholic doctrine, and I have cleared many misunder- 


standings. 


An oath I took before my bishop on the day of my ordination 
stands in my way to reunion with the Roman Catholic Church. 
I have promised him that I will abide by his authority in the 
Jacobite Church all the days of my life. 

Am I not violating an oath which I have taken by joining the 
Roman Church? Please give me an answer through Tue Dicest. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


You know, Father, I am 
much more interested in you 
than in your question. Since I 
received your letter I have 
been reading quite a bit about 
the Jacobites, and it all ties in 
beautifully with some of my 
other interests. 

Preparations are now being 
made for the 21st general coun- 
cil of the Church, which will 
probably be called the 2nd 
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Father K. C. Markos. 


Council of the Vatican. So I 
have been reviewing the his- 
tory of the 20 general councils 
already held, and I find the ori- 
gins of your Church deeply 
rooted in three of them. The 
scene was set at Ephesus in 
431; the main battle was 
fought at Chalcedon in 451; 
and your separation from us 
was confirmed at Constantino- 


ple in 553, 
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In the last few years the ecumeni- 
cal spirit has tinged the zea] and 
hopes of many Christians. The vio- 
lent conflicts of the 5th century, 
which caused you to be separated 
from us, furnish us a glaring and 
salutary example of the methods and 
attitudes which should be excluded 
from the proposed dialogues between 
us, and, indeed, from all our rela- 
tions with those of other faiths. 

It is easy to look dispassionately on 
historical conflicts which have been 
calmed by 15 centuries of time; but 
it does seem to me that our separa- 
tion was both sad and_ needless. 
There were points of doctrinal dif- 
ference, certainly, but it seems that 


charity, patience, accurate thought, 
and quiet discussion might easily 


have composed them, because most 
of the argument was about formulas, 
a problem of semantics. Instead of a 
theological dialogue we had dynam- 
ic shouting, regional pride, civic ri- 
valries, personal vendettas, and im- 
perial interventions. 

But I think, Father, that I should 
eally start out by telling our read- 
ers who you are. It may surprise you, 
but many people in our country have 
hardly heard of your religion. When 
I mentioned Jacobites to some of my 
friends they identified them as sup- 
porters of the forlorn claims of the 
Stuart kings to the throne of Eng- 
land. Even some of my Syrian 
friends, well acquainted with Mar- 
onites, Melchites, and Orthodox, 
were unable to identify the Jacob- 
ites. 
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It would be much better if you 
could write this part of my answer. I 
know you only from books. We have 
about 50,000 Jacobites in the U.S., 
and they have 23 churches, but I 
have never visited one of these 
churches or seen their Liturgy, even 
though they use the same rite as our 
Syrian Catholics. As you probably 
know, we have about 6,000 Catho- 
lics of Syrian CAusioch) rite in our 
country, but they have no church of 
their own here. 

Our Syrian Catholics have a Patri- 
arch of Antioch; he is Cardinal Tap- 
pouni, who lives at Beirut, and has 
been a cardinal for more than 15 
years. The Jacobites have a Patriarch 
of Antioch also; he lives at Homs, in 
Syria, between Lebanon and Tur- 
key. Some of the Jacobites in India 
separated themselves from the patri- 
arch about 50 years ago, and acquired 
their own metropolitan, or archbish- 
op. Possibly you belong to this inde- 
pendent group, Father; you do not 
tell me in your letter. We know this 
group best, because during the last 
30 years at hones three of its bishops— 
beginning with Mar Ivanios and 
Mar Theophilos, in 1930—have join- 
ed the Catholic Church, with some 
75,000 of their people. 

It is probable that many of the 
customs in India are different from 
those of the Near East, but my books 
tell me that the Jacobites are very 
rigorous in their fasting, that they 
use leavened bread in their Liturgy, 
using leaven that has been handed 
down for generations, and baking 
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the bread specially for each service. 
As is generally done in the Eastern 
rites, babies are confirmed right after 
Baptism—and then, in many places 
at least, the Jacobites immediately 
give them Holy Communion, It 
seems that Confession, though rec- 
ommended, is not much used. 

My books also tell me that Jacob- 
ite pastors are supposed to be mar- 
ried men, and if a pastor’s wife dies 
he is expected to give up his parish 
and enter a monastery. He cannot 
marry again. It seems, too, that the 
priests wear beards and shave their 
heads. 

I hope I have not tried your pa- 
tience too far, Father; maybe you 
will write and tell me how your prac- 
tices in India differ from these things 


I find in books. Anyway, one of the 
facts which interests us most about 
you is that you and your people are 


descendants of the “Thomas Chris- 
tians,” that hardy group along the 
Malabar coast who fondly trace their 
faith back to St. Thomas the Apostle 
—and with some reasonable claim. 

The Jacobites’ existence as a sep- 
arate church should probably be 
traced to the Council of Chalcedon, 
which was held right across the 
Bosphorus from Constantinople, in 
the year 451. This council was called 
to settle a bitter controversy about 
the exact nature of Jesus Christ: 
whether there was only one nature 
or two distinct natures in God Incar- 
nate. The bishops at the council 
agreed upon a formula for precise ex- 
pression of the Catholic doctrine, but 
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as soon as the council was over they 
renewed their dispute, arguing about 
the real meaning of the formula they 
had chosen. 

Antioch and Alexandria, the two 
most venerable Apostolic sees of the 
East, were the centers of Monophy- 
site influence, holding, in simplified 
words, that the human nature of 
Christ was not really distinct from 
his divine nature. As a result most 
of the Christians of Syria and Egypt 
separated themselves from the Orth- 
odox, who insisted that after the In- 
carnation the Son of God had two 
definite natures. Descended from 
these early Monophysites are most of 
the Coptic and Ethiopian Christians, 
the Armenians, and the Syrian Jac- 
obites. 

Most Jacobites have been Mono- 
physites in name only. I suspect that 
you and I would find little real dif- 
ference, Father, in our beliefs about 
the person and nature of Jesus 
Christ. When Mar Ivanios came in- 
to the Church in 1930 the Pope per- 
mitted him to retain in the Liturgy 
a controversial phrase which in ear- 
lier centuries had been considered 
an emblem of Monophysite heresy. 
Words are only as important as the 
meaning we give to them. 

Since the 17th century many of 
your people have become Catholics, 
but many others have lost their 
Christian faith after centuries of 
Moslem influence and oppression. 
During the Ist World War they 
were massacred in great numbers by 


the Turks. Today your Malabar 
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group has more Jacobites than any 
other area of the world— probably 
more than all the rest of the world. 
And we are happy to see that in the 
last 30 years many of you, who credit 
vour Christian faith to St. Thomas 
and your Liturgy to St. James, are re- 
joining the leaes of the Apostles, 

. Peter, the Rock on which the 
tees af Christ was built. 

Now after all that, it is high time 
I got to your question. To assess your 
obligation under that oath you took, 
let us review briefly: 1. what an oath 


is: 2. how it should be taken; 3. what 
kind of obligation results from it; 
and 4., the duty we have of carrying 
out a promissory oath. 

1. When we take an oath we call 
on God to give testimony to the truth 


of our statement or to guarantee that 
we will fulfill our promise. 

It is a kind of prayer by which 
we implore God to demonstrate the 
truth of what we are saying. 

An oath is an act of religion; it is 
a profession of belief in God. When 
properly taken it shows our rever- 
ence for his holy name, our fear of 
his justice, our awareness that He 
knows all things, our trust in his 
truthfulness, and our reliance on his 
fidelity. If God backs up our state- 
ment there can be no doubt or argu- 
ment, 

Our oath convinces others because 
they reason this way. If this man 
were lying he would never dare call 
on God, w yho knows all truth and de- 
tests falsity. God could easily show 
him up as a perjurer, or strike him 
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dead on the spot, and surely there 
will be just punishment for anyone 
who has the audacity to insult divine 
truthfulness. 

The value of our oath is based on 
the strength of our faith. The oath 
of an atheist adds nothing to his bald 
statement. The oath of an agnostic 
has doubtful value. But in the ages 
of great and simple faith the courts 
were able to accept an oath as fairly 
conclusive proof. Perjury was feared 
like hell. 

2. Since an oath is an act of reli- 
gion, a solemn and sacred thing, it 
must only be taken when we are ut- 
terly honest and sure that we are 
right. It must be reserved for serious 
and important affairs; not be taken 
lightly or flippantly about trivial 
matters. 

The use of oaths is clearly sanc- 
tioned in Sacred Scripture: “The 
Lord, your God, shall you fear; Him 
shall you serve, and by his name 
shall you swear.” 

St. Paul swore oaths often. He 
took an oath that he was remember- 
ing the Romans in his prayers: “The 
Lord is my witness.” He swore to the 
Corinthians that he had stayed away 
out of concern for them: “Now I call 
on God to witness against my soul.” 
And he invoked the Lord’s name to 
bolster his message to the Galatians: 

“Now in what I am writing to you, 
behold, before God, I do not lie.” 

Of course, there always remains 
the problem of finding the true 
meaning of the message of Jesus on 
the Mount: “But I say to you not to 
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swear at all .. . But let your speech 
be, ‘Yes, yes’; ‘No, no.’” This is not 
the place for exegesis, but our Lord 
was probably counseling his disciples 
that they should be so " simply good 
and obv iously honest that no one 
would question their statements— 
that no oath or emphasis would be 
needed to command belief or trust in 
what they said. 

Anyway, Jesus Himself took an 
oath, implicitly, when Caiphas chal- 
lenged him in the name of the living 
God to state whether or not He was 
the Christ, the Son of God. 

The Prophet Jeremias gave us the 
rules for a proper oath. “And thou 
shalt swear: As the Lord liveth, in 
truth, and in judgment and in jus- 
tice.” 
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In truth: excluding all lies and 


doubts, and all false promises. 

In judgment: with careful 
thought, in serious matter, showing 
deep and honest reverence for the 
God of truth and fidelity. 

In justice: we must have a right to 
reveal the truth we swear to. We 
may not ask God to back us up in be- 
traying a secret or in defaming some- 
one; nor can we expect Him to bol- 
ster our promise to do something 
wrong. 

3. An oath puts a moral obligation 
on the one who uses it, binding him 
under the virtue of religon to be 
truthful in his statement, honest in 
his promise, and faithful to his 


pledge. This obligation can be very 
serious if the matter involved is im- 
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portant. If I perjure myself in court 
by giving false witness I am guilty 
of at least two sins: one against ve- 
racity, by lying, and another more 
serious against teligion, by my snide 
irreverence toward God. There are 
probably other sins also against jus- 
tice, civic duty, and the reverence 
due to the court’s authority. 

If I promise something under oath 
and fail to keep my promise I am 
guilty of infidelity to my own pledge, 
and of disrespect for God, w heen I 
had asked to back up my pledge. 
And here again I may also violate 
justice and “ charity, lessen public 
trust, and give bad example. 

One point we should keep clearly 
in mind. An oath does not change 
the nature of the statement or prom- 
ise to which it is attached. It cannot 
make the false true, or the bad good. 
It cannot oblige us to do something 
wrong, just because we swore we 
would do it. 

4. Your oath, Father, was a prom- 
issory one. You called on God to wit- 
ness your sincerity in pledging your 
fidelity, and you solemnly asked him 
to guarantee your fulfillment of that 
pledge throughout the years. 

You swore in truth: in accordance 
with your firm convictions and hon- 
est intentions. 

You swore in judgment: with ma- 
ture deliberation and reverent solem- 
nity. 

At the time you took your oath 
you were sure that you were swear- 
ing in justice. You were convinced 
that you would be pleasing God by 
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remaining faithful to the authorities 
of your Church every day of your 
life. Now your conviction is chang- 
ing. You see that Jesus established 
his Church on Peter, the Rock, and 
that you cannot really be in the 
house of the Lord if you are on 
another foundation. You see that 
Peter’s successor, Pope St. Leo, was 
guided by the Holy Spirit at Chalce- 
don, and that your Church has been 

in substantial agreement with his 
declarations for centuries. And you 
see that the history of Christ's 


Church did not stop at Chalcedon; 
that there have been 16 general 
councils since, and that you would 
vital part in the next 


like to have 
one. 

You are a priest of Jesus Christ; 
you have Baptism, the Eucharist, and 
the power to forgive sin. You have 
all that the Saviour gave us for our 
sanctification, except a living union 
with his life-giving Body on earth. 

As soon as your reason and your 
faith convince you that the Church 
of Peter is the Church of Christ, 
then your oath loses all power to 
bind you. It was made in good faith, 
but in error. It cannot change the 
nature of the basic obligation to 
which it is attached. You cannot 
please God by going contrary to your 
convictions—by staying out of the 
true Church when you know you 
should be in it. An oath does not 
oblige us to stubborn persistence in 
honest errors we have made. It does 
oblige us to faithfulness in the good 
we have promised in God’s name. 








Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 
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Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


YuHNA CourT, by Rumer Godden, 

J is such a delightful story both in 
plot and the manner of telling that 
you will hate to come to the end of 
the book. Charm, tenderness, beauty, 
drama, surprise—they are all to be 
found here in abundance. 

The book is the story of a house, 
China Court, built in 1840. Houses 
are like individuals, and while they 
have personalities of their own as a 
result of their proportions and situa- 
tion, they acquire memories through 
the people who live in them. 

China Court was rich in memories, 
beginning with the first family of 
nine Quin children who occupied it 
in the full tide of Victorian opulence. 

When the first “brood” had march- 
ed off to its various destinies, Jared 
and Lady Patrick carried on the tra- 
ditions until the turn of the century. 
Then John Henry Quin and Ripsie 
took over. Life was as delightful as 
ever in exquisite rooms, wonderful 
gardens, and shimmering meadows 
and woodlands, but the mounting 
pressure of taxes and the scarcity of 
servants seemed to presage the end 
of China Court. 

It was during this period, in which 
the foundling Ripsie grew into the 
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matriarchal Mrs. Quin, that the final 
battle was waged to preserve the fad- 
ing glory of the old house. For Rip- 
sie, the Cinderella outsider who had 
nothing as a child, China Court was 
the sum of all delight. 

It was Mrs. Quin’s fierce shrewd- 
ness that prodded the son of a neigh- 
boring down-at-heels artistocrat, Pet- 
er St. Omer, to take over Penbarrow, 
China Court’s farm, and make a suc- 
cess of it. It was Mrs. Quin’s subtle 
planning that caused her to will 
China Court not to any of her living 
children but to her granddaughter 
Tracy, child of her oldest son, mar- 
ried to Barbara, a movie star. 

Mrs. Quin was much too canny 
to think that Barbara and her film 
money would rescue China Court. 
But the old lady loved Tracy for 
many things, principally for her fa- 
natical devotion to the old house. 

Actually, the book opens with the 
death of Mrs. Quin, but her courage, 
personality, and cunning evaluation 
of people dominate every step of the 
plot. It is Mrs. Quin’s love of flowers 
and gardens and beautiful things, all 
summed up for her in China Court, 
that lends to the story something of 
the faery charm found in the saga 
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of King Arthur and his knights in 


their final struggle against barbarism. 

Mrs. Quin’s children assemble at 
China Court for the reading of her 
will: Bella, the oldest daughter with 
her always-right hushend Walter; 
the Three Graces: s; and Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. To them China Court is 
an outmoded old house; it merely 
represents money in the pocket after 
its sale. 

Set over against this unity of de- 
structive purpose is the shy Tracy, 
only daughter of the oldest son, 
Stace, who was killed at Anzio, and 
to the surprise of all, the rank outsid- 
er, Peter St. Omer, also requested to 
be on hand for the reading. 

The will is quite like Mrs. Quin. 
After bequests to trusted servants 
China Court is left to Tracy; the 
farm, Penbarrow, to Peter St. Omer. 
The outcry of the dispossessed be- 
comes perfect babble when they all 
discover that the cunning Mrs. Quin 
has made the bequests dependent 
on the marriage of Tracy and Peter. 

At this point in the story Rumer 

Godden begins to display her virtu- 
osity. Surprise succeeds surprise in 
dazzling fashion. All obstacles are 
overcome with a graceful ease that 
will leave you enthralled at Miss 
Godden’s genius as a storyteller. 

China Cours is a 288- page book 
published by the Viking Press, Inc., 
New York City, at $4. 50 Cbut only 
$2.95 to Catholic Digest Book Club 
members). To join the club, write 
to: Catholic Digest Book Club, CD 
15, 100 6th Ave., New York City 13. 
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and you are under NO OBLIGATION whatsoever. 
SELL TO YOURSELF. Here's all you do. Mail 
coupon below. AIM will immediately send the actual 
Self Service Policy. Soon as you are satisfied that 
this is the finest plan available at lowest possible 
cost, your protection can begin immediately. 
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Student leaders of Decency in Reading Program at Mount Aloysius Junior College 
are (standing) Elaine Fink, Suzanne Scerbe, Catherine Bailey, (seated) 
Janet Jones, Jane Strohmeyer, Bernadine Veta, Joan Clark. 


Here’s how “Decency in Reading” 


program rewards Mt. Aloysius Jr. College 


“The program has developed in our 
students a discriminating taste for good 
reading...” 

This is the report on the National Catho- 
lic Decency in Reading Program, from 
Sister Mary de Sales, R.S.M., president 
of Mount Aloysius Junior College, 
Cresson, Penna. 

She writes, “‘For the last seven years the 
students of Mount Aloysius have been 
proud and happy to sponsor the National 
Catholic Decency in Reading Program. 
Three-fourths of our students are full- 
time residents of the College, but in 
spite of the fact that they are away from 
home, they have made this program a 


continuing success, distributing approved 
general interest magazines and Catholic 
magazines. 

“The strengthening and development of 
Faith, Morals, and Culture is the three- 
fold goal held out to our young college 
women. What better way to attain that 
goal than through sound Catholic litera- 
ture ?” 

For an operating plan for your school— 
college, high school, junior high, or grade 
school—write today to: National Catho- 
lic Decency in Reading Program, 2959 
North Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Min- 
nesota. (Sponsored by the Catholic Di- 
gest and 64 other Catholic publishers.) 
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The Catholic Youth’s Guide 
to Life and Love 


By Very Rev. Monsignor George A. 
Kelly, With a Foreword and 
Imprimatur by Cardinal Spellman 
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Recommended by Cardinal Spellman to 

Help Fulfill One of the Most Important 

and Difficult Obligations of Parents to 
Young People 


HERE AT LAST is 

* the book that Cath- 
Olic teen-agers vitally 
need—and one. which 
parents will welcome as 
an approved and sen- 
sible way to help fulfill 
a sacred duty to those 
whom God has placed 
in their care. 

Now Monsignor George 
A. Kelly, Director of the 
New York Archdiocese’s 
Family Life Bureau, has 
drawn upon his wide ex- 
perience as educator, 
priest and counselor, to 
bring to youngsters all 
the facts they need to 
know about life and love. 


Answers Hundreds of 
Questions 

Father Kelly explains in 
detail what “‘growing up” 
really means, answers 
hundreds of questions that 
disturb young people— 
questions they hesitate to 
ask even their parents. 

Father Kelly discusses 
sexual problems, menstru- 
ation, marital relations— 
warns against venereal dis- 
eases, birth control, ho- 


New York 16, N. Y 
CATHOLIC 
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SAVE 


mosexuality. He tells teen- 
agers how to be safe on 
a date—what situations to 
avoid. Everything is ex- 
plained simply and rev- 
erently, clearly and under- 
Standably. 


What Cardinal 
Spellman Says 
Cardinal Spellman says: 
“The Catholic Youth’s 
Guide offers unmarried 
Catholics many practical 
directives for dealing with 
some critical problems... 
Parents of adolescents will 
find this book of assist- 
ance to them in fulfilling 
their own responsibilities.”” 


Examine Book Free 

Parents may obtain a 
copy for free examination 
merely by sending the 
coupon; no money is re- 
quired. A copy will be 
sent in a plain wrapper. 
After ten days, if you de- 
cide not to keep it for 
any reason, simply return 
it and owe nothing. Mail 
coupon today. RANDOM 
HOUSE, Dept. R5-345, 
P.O. Box 312, Murray 
Hill Station, New York 

Se 


RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R5-345, P-O. Box 312, Murray Hill 


Station, ° 
Please send me—for FREE 10-DAY EXAMINATION—a copy 
YOUTH’S GUIDE TO LIFE AND LOVE. 
If I decide not to keep it, I may return it within ten days 
and owe nothing. Otherwise I will send only $3.95 plus a 
few cents postage and handling costs. 
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POSTAGE COSTS. Check here if you wish tc 


remit in full WITH this coupon. Then WE pay all post- 
age and handling costs. Same 10-day refund guaranteed, 





